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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Arr. I. On those Principles of Composition, in Architecture, which 
are common to all the Fine Arts. By the Conpuctor. Sect. 4. 
Forms, Lines, Lights, Shades, and Colours, considered with refer- 
ence to Variety, Intricacy, and Harmony. 


Vanrery is the next beauty that is sought for after Symmetry. 
To produce variety, it is commonly imagined that a 
number of things of different kinds are required to be brought 
together, or that a great number of different kinds of qualities 
must exist in the same thing. This, however, is to confound 
variety with diversity. Diversity requires, for its production, a 
number of things, or of qualities, different in themselves ; variety 
requires only the same thing, or the same quality, placed in 
different points of view. An almost endless variety may be 
produced by the position of objects of any one form; for ex- 
ample, by grouping cubes or globes on a flat surface: but 
diversity would require not only the same variation of position, 
that is to say, the same grouping, but a difference in the forms, 
or in the colours, or in both, of the articles grouped or dis- 
tributed. The Contrast in the Position of objects of the same 
kind is the cause, or fundamental principle, of Variety ; and the 
Contrast in the Forms or other qualities of the articles brought 
together is the cause, or fundamental principle, of Diversity. 
Intricacy may be described as variety rendered complex, or 
intricate, by the number of the parts, and by the necessary con- 
cealment from the eye of many of them. A small number of 
cubes may be grouped on the ground, in threes, fours, and fives, 
in such contrasted positions as to produce considerable variety ; 
but, to render this variety intricate, a considerable number more 
cubes would be necessary. Instead of groups consisting only of 
three, four, or five cubes each, such an additional number would 
be required as would be sufficient to conceal partially one or 
more cubes in each group. Thus, as, in variety, the cubes might 
all be placed side by. side, so, in intricacy, one or more of the 
cubes must be placed above one or more of the others. The 
concealment thus effected must, however, never be so complete 
as to render a discovery hopriless ; because the chief property of 
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intricacy is to engage the eye and the mind, by exciting the 
curiosity in search of what is unseen, but is yet apparently dis- 
coverable. Contrast and Concealment, therefore, are the prin- 
ciples of Intricacy. 

To produce Harmony, objects require not only to be con- 
trasted, as in Variety, and py concealed, as in Intricacy, 
but to be opposed, as in Diversity. In short, Harmony in 
composition, whether in Language, Music, Poetry, Painting, or 
Architecture, admits of the use (in the sense of art) of every 
property possessed by the materials of the art in which the 
composition is produced. By the phrase “in the sense of art,” 
we intend to limit the properties of the materials employed to 
those which are suitable to the art in question: for example, in 
painting, the material employed is colour; but when we state 
that every property of colour (the material of painting) may be 
made use of in harmony, it is not to be understood that we refer 
to colour either with regard ‘to its chemical or its mechanical 
properties. From the contrasted position of objects springs 
Variety; from contrast in position combined with partial con- 
cealment, Intricacy ; from contrast in form, Diversity ; and from 
all of these combined, Harmony. 

In a style of writing which aims at nothing more than correct- 
ness and variety of expression, no violent or abrupt transitions 
from one mode of diction to another; from the prosaic to the 
poetic style, or from the grave to the gay, for example; are 
admissible. In a harmonious style, on the contrary, the most 
sudden transitions of diction and of language are not only 
admissible, but essential, in order to give that degree of force 
which renders the effect of harmony so much more intense than 
that of mere variety. In music, melody may be considered as 
analogous to variety in written composition, since it consists of 
simple sounds arranged so as to produce variety by their 
position, and by the duration of the intervals which occur 
between them, and does not admit of either violent contrasts or 
discords. Harmony, however, requires something more than a 
mere variation of position and intervals; it requires a combin- 
ation of sounds, according to given principles, to form concords 
or discords ; and the occasional introduction of these discords is 
essential to the perfection of the composition. What is it that 
constitutes the difference between the melodious and smoothly 
flowing verses of Pope, and the harmonious forcible poetic com- 
positions of Dryden, but the violent transitions, and bold and 
sudden contrasts, in the compositions of the latter poet ? Claude’s 
landscapes are varied and beautiful, for the same reasons as 
Pope’s poetry; and the landscapes of Salvator Rosa are bold, 
forcible, and harmonious, on the same principle as Dryden’s 
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poetry ; viz., the employment of qualities violently opposed, along 
with others varied and united. ' 

The highest praise that can be given to an architectural com- 
position, without reference to its expression, is, that it presents 
to the eye a harmonious whole. It may possess various other 
qualities, having reference to the purpose for which it was 
erected ; to its expression of that purpose, or of grandeur; to 
its architectural style; or to its antiquity, strength, durability, 
&c.: but, viewed simply as a composition of lines, forms, lights, 
shades, and colours, the highest praise that can be given to it is 
that of being a harmonious whole. A building may be a regular 
whole, a symmetrical whole, or a varied whole; but it must be 
something more than all these to be a harmonious whole. 

Having endeavoured to show what constitutes Variety, In- 
tricacy, and Harmony in composition, in the fine arts generally, 
our next business should be to apply these general principles to 
the elementary qualities of architectural composition: but no 
one who has understood this article and the four preceding, on 
the same subject, can be at any loss in forming a varied, an 
intricate, or a harmonious composition, by means of forms, 
lines, lights, shades, or colours, or by all of these combined. He 
may not be able at first to form such a composition as will per- 
fectly satisfy either himself or others: but to this he will arrive 
‘ by practice, and by testing his productions by the principles 
which we have laid down. A mere knowledge of these prin- 
ciples will not, alone, make an eminent artist; but where nature 
has supplied the necessary organisation, or where an individual 
has been taught to become an artist as a profession, without 
reference to his natural taste or faculties, a knowledge of these 
principles will enable him to react on himself, so as to criticise 
his own works and those of others, or, at least, to prevent him 
from committing gross absurdities. An artist, however great 
may be his taste or his genius, who cannot test his own works 
or those of others by the principles of sound criticism; who 
cannot turn his mind in upon itself, and analyse the feelings and 
emotions which give rise to the productions of his pen or his 
pencil, will be in continual danger of committing some error or 
absurdity, which persons wholly without genius, and even far 
inferior in abilities to himself, may detect, in consequence of 
their knowledge of principles, and their power of analysing what 
passes in their own minds. Hence it happens, in the present 
state of the education of artists, that a just and correct taste is 
safer than a brilliant genius. 

Having, in this article, brought to a conclusion our outline of 
those principles which are common to all the Fine Arts, we 
shall next commence a series of papers on the principles more 


especially applicable to Architecture, 
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Scale of original, 3in. to 1 ft." 
aa, Abacus; 5 6, horns; c c, rosettes ; dd, lip of vase; ¢ e, upper diameter of column. 
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Art. II. Notice of a remarkable Corinthian Capital in the Vatican. 
By G. Wicutwick, Esq., Architect. 


Ir was my chief occupation, while a student at Rome, to glean 
whatever architectural rarities I could find in the gallery of 
the Vatican ; and I have now by. me many drawings, from exqui- 
site examples of the antique, for the first time (I believe) geome- 
trically delineated to accurate measurement. They consist of 
vases, altars, candelabra, two very curious marble chairs, and a 
remarkable Corinthian capital, the plan and elevation of which 
(fg. 184.) are herewith forwarded for your publication, should 
you coincide in my opinion of its worth. 

You will observe that its chief peculiarity consists in the square 
abacus, and the omission of the volutes. The horns curve in- 
ward, as usual; but, instead of the one diagonal, they exhibit 
two square faces, parallel with the right angle of the abacus, 
The lip of the vase shows itself with considerable prominence, 
and the central rosette rests upon it, entirely protected above by 
the abacus, and beautifully relieved by shadows on each side. 

It has often struck me that the curved abacus of the Corin- 
thian was particularly unsuited to very small circular porticoes, 
owing to the too strongly marked opposition between the con- 
vexity of the entablature and the concavity of the abacus. This 
defect is obviously avoided by the square abacus of my example, 
which gives also a simplicity to the capitul, and recommends it 
as peculiarly fitted to porticoes (whether circular or square) where 
a foliated capital is desired, without the orthodox but expensive 
accompaniments of a fluted shaft and modillion cornice. 

I have had it accurately modelled, and cleverly executed in 
Portland stone, by Messrs. Andrews and Greenham of Ply- 
mouth ; and the fact of its having been much admired by all. 
who have seen it, is the motive for this communication. 

Such of your travelling readers as may chance to come near 
Plymouth, may see this curious example practically illustrated 
in the residence of H. Collins Splatt, Esq., at Brixton. 

_ Plymouth, September, 1834. 





Art. HI. A Method of securing Outside Shutters for Shop Windows. 
By Mr. Saut. 


Havine been applied to for a plan for securing outside shop 
front shutters, the following is the method I have given, which 
may be of interest to the readers of the Architectural Magazine, 
as it differs from any that I have seen published. 

The window is’8 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. There are fourteen 


shutters, and only one bolt is required in securing the whole; 
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this bolt is fixed on the seventh shutter, but it might be fixed 
on any of the others except the first or last. Each shutter has 
attached to the corner plate a stud (a a, in fig. 185.), which slides 
back into the groove in the window sill at 5 5; so that, when the 
shutter to which the bolt is affixed is put up, it secures the 
whole, as the others are prevented from moving back to ¢ c. 
The window sill (d) has got a brass plate fixed upon its upper 
surface, to prevent the studs from breaking out. The bottom 
rail of the window is represented by e ¢; and the window shut- 
ters (ff) are raised up, to show more clearly the studs and the 
grooves in which they slide. When the stud enters at c, and is 
thence moved to 5, the shutter comes close up to the style g, so 
that it cannot be taken out until it is moved backwards the width 
of the stud. The upper ends of the shutters slide in a groove 
the whole. way. 
Sulyard Street, Lancaster, July 28. 1834. 





Art.IV. An Account of the Origin and Progress of heating Hot- 
houses and other Buildings by the Application and Circulation of 
Hot Water, instead of by Fuel or Steam. By Grorce Cottam, 
Esq. F.H.S. Z.S., Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. ; 

(Continued from p. 176.) 


WE shall now proceed to give a chronological detail of every 
discovery that has taken place in regard to heating through the 
medium of hot water introduced into metal pipes, commencing 
with the apparatus of M. Bonnemain, who appears to have been 
the earliest practiser of the useful and efficient method adverted 
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to. The following quotation, referring to M. Bonnemain, is 
translated from the Dictionnaire Technologique of 1827:— 

‘“* The Egyptians were, from time immemorial, in possession 
of a method of hatching chickens, without the help of hens, by 
means of furnaces of a particular construction, known by the 
name of mamals. The inhabitants of the village of Berne, at 
certain seasons of the year, also employed furnaces heated by 
means of lamps, in hatching chickens for sale: but their process, 
the result of long practice, and favoured by the climate of their 
country, does not generally succeed in other countries; and 
therefore, after making numerous experiments, in order to obtain 
similar results, all those who were engaged in the pursuit have 
abandoned it, owing to the uncertainty of success resulting from 
their essays. M, Reaumur has also published many ingenious 
observations on artificial incubation; but M. Bonnemain, a 
French physician, is the only person who, after studying with 
great care all the circumstances which promote the natural 
incubation, has been able to hatch eggs in a constant manner, 
and even more certainly than is in general found to take place 
with the fowls in our poultry yards.” 

M. Bonnemain’s apparatus consists, first, of a calorifére, 
intended to cause the hot water to circulate; secondly, of a 
regulator, adapted to maintain an equal degree of temperature ; 
and, thirdly, of a stove, kept constantly heated to the degree 
proper for incubation, whereto is also attached a cage for the 
purpose of keeping the chickens warm for the first few days after 
being hatched. We shall now proceed to describe these three 
parts successively. 

The calorifére is so constructed as to transmit the heat of the 
fire to all parts of the stove, by means of tubes, through which 
the hot water circulates. In figs. 187. to 191., it is delineated in 
plan, section, and elevation. It is composed of a copper cylin- 
drical fireplace (a), containing a grate (B) which separates it from 
the ash-pit. The fireplace is every where surrounded by the 
water in the cylindrical boiler (c), which boiler has likewise fire 
tubes, through which the flame, smoke, and heated air from the 
fire are ms to circulate; and, in consequence, the greater 
portion of heat is communicated to the water before it escapes 
through the chimney. 

An adjutage, or connecting joint (d) affixed upon the top of 
the boiler, as displayed in fig. 186., forms a communication from 
the interior of the boiler with the vertical tube d g, which is united 
with the horizontal tube ef, whereto is soldered a long transverse 
tube, or adjustment; into which an equal number of tubes, as 
6, 8, 10, &c., are fitted. This row of tubes is introduced 
through the partition wall into the stove, through which it passes 
in a gently inclining position, rs passing out on the opposite 
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side, the same tubes are curved, and again enter the stove about 
8 in. or 9 in. below; thence passing through it, they again traverse 
the partition wall, and are then bent and passed through the 
stove, and so on two or three times repeatedly: the last two 
times, however, M. Bonnemain caused them equally to traverse 
a kind of cage (0 p q), having a sheepskin with the wool adherin 
to it suspended therein, under which the young birds — 
nestle and keep themselves warm. The row of tubes was then 
once more united in another transversal tube (/), at the bottom 
of the stove, to which was adapted another tube, descending to 
the bottom of the boiler on one side, and also above the top of 
the boiler, thus rendered convenient for filling and emptying the 
boiler with water. In such case, however, it is requisite to 
interpose between the mouth of the tube and the bottom of the 
boiler a capsule of copper, .affixed by three branches, so that 
the heated water should not be directed towards this orifice, and 
thereby abate in its action of boiling. It is no less desirable to 
solder to this tube, along the whole of that portion passing thro 
the water, a double envelope full of air, so as to prevent the de- 
scending water from becoming re-heated previously to passin 
into the boiler, whereby the force of its circulation is diminished. 
An open tube (4), raised above the highest point of the first- 
mentioned tube (g), serves to allow the air contained in the water 
to escape ; the other tube (2), fitted to the basement of the boiler, 
as previously specified, but which is elevated above the level of 
the highest circulating tubes, 
187 ~—s hasa fannel at the top where- 
"an a ee” is ° be filled 
2 with water. For the purpose 
—s of better comprehending the 
construction of the calorifére, 
we shall now proceed to give 
a detailed explanation of the 
figures ee this ap- 
paratus, the same letters of 
reference indicating the cor- 
respondent parts in all of 
them. 

Fig. 187. Exterior elevation 
of the calorifére. Fig. 188. 
Plan of the upper part of the 
y same having its cover removed. 
) Fig. 189. Vertical section of 
the same, displaying the flues 
ap or tubes for the products of 



































the combustion to circulate 
through. ig. 190. A plan 
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taken at the level of the grate. 
Fig.191. Asection of thefur- 
naceand its chimney. Fig.192. 
Side elevation of the regu- 
lator, and section of the tube 
enclosing the iron rod. Fig. 
193. Birdseye view of thedial 
and levers of the regulator. 
Fig. 194. Front view of the 
register’ door. Fig. 195. A 
section of the same. 

The last four figures are 
drawn upon a scale three 
times larger than the former. 
is a, The fireplace ; }, the grate; 
c, the ash pit; d, the door of the ash pit; ¢ e, tubes whereby 
the smoke, &c., ascend from the fireplace through the aper- 
ture f;. gg, other tubes, down which the smoke, &c., pass from 


the tubes ee; 4, a larger 
189 tube, serving as a chimney 
(j= to convey away the products 








3 -—y7 ofthecombustion,which enter 
through the tubes 7:2, and 


‘¢ || escape by means of the tubes 

q) gg; l, the exterior case of 
»y ‘ | the calorifére, the whole space 
comprised between the same 
: i and.the exterior sides of the 

| || tubes and fireplace being 

‘ cw* filled with water; m, the 
mouth of a corresponding 
opening, serving to light the 

fire and clear the grate; n, 

2. | the cover of the furnace; s, 

the register for the air to feed 

c the fire, contained in the box 

or case (¢) projecting beyond 

the axis wu, being moved by 

. the rod or wire v: z is an 
iron-rod; the lower end being screwed, and turning towards the 
left, in a female screw of brass (y) affixed to the bottom of a 
leaden, tube, at the upper part of which is a short square tube 
of brass (z) acting upon the claw (4) of the curved lever (0'), &c. ; 
while the square tube is guided through an aperture, also formed 
square, in order to prevent the leaden tube from turning round. 
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the exterior of the appara- 
tus; the register turns upon 
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Every object being disposed 
as above stated, we proceed to 
raise the cover (m) of the fur- 
nace (fig. 187.), and throw in as 
much charcoal or wood as may 
fill half or two thirds of the di- 
mensions of the furnace; we 
then replace the cover, and open 
the mouth of the furnace (m), 
and thereby introduce lighted 
charcoal. As soon as the fire 
begins to burn, we close the 
mouth, and open the door (d) of 
the ash pit, until a draught is 
established, when we close all the openings. The products of 
the combustion, which are disengaged from the fire, are then 
introduced, at the opening f, into the two ascending tubes e e; 


they then ascend the tubes g g, 
191 passing through the large tube 
2 hh, and thence to the chim- 


’ A |_ ney. During the passage of 
the gaseous products of the 
combustion, they communicate 
to the water in the boiler a 
great portion of their heat, and 
finally enter the chimney at a 
¢ A temperature but little elevated. 
A It may readily be imagined 
that the water heated in the 
calorifére, rising by means of 
its specific levity through the 
tube d, fig. 186., from the sum- 


























¥ mit of the boiler, creates a pro- 
gressive movement throughout 
BS all the tubes, which again re- 
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turn to the boiler a corre- 
sponding quantity of water 
through the tube 7, which is 
precipitated downwards to its 
lower part. This circulatory movement, once established, con- 
tinues as long as the water is heated in the calorifére, because the 
temperature is never equal throughout all parts of the apparatus. 
We consequently infer that a perfect equality of temperature 
never can exist, owing to the continued loss of heat escaping from 
the exterior of all the tubes. In the mean time, the temperature 
of the air enclosed in the stove varies but little from that.of the 
several tubes whereby it is traversed; and as the curves of the 
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tubes on the outside of 
. the stove afford little sur- 
i face to be cooled by the 

surrounding air, so the 
force of the circulation 
uniformly in the ratio of 
the difference between the 
temperatures of the water 
issuing from the calo- 
rifere and re-entering the 
same, does not become 
* greatly diminished, even 
when a large portion of 
its heat is expended, out- 
side of the stove, in maintaining a gentle heat in the cage (0 pq) 
adjoining. We therefore find, the more the water is cooled 


passing through the last circumvolutions of the tubes, the more 
active is the circulation 


in all parts; and, con- 
\ sequently, the more equal 

is the temperature of all 
the tubes that heat the 
stove, and of the air 
within it. Indeed, to prevent the loss of heat as much as pos- 
sible, the calorifére, and all those parts of the tubes placed on 
the exterior of the stove, are enveloped in lists of woollen cloth. 
M. Bonnemain, having thus ap- 
v plied the principles of heating 
194 with so much skill, was always 
enabled to maintain in his stoves 
an equal temperature, scarcely 
varying so much as half a — 
2 £ of Reaumur’s thermometer ; but, 
} | as it was not sufficient to have 
| | thus far solved the problem, he 


‘ contrived that this degree of tem- 
= t— - a + perature, in all parts of the stove, 
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should be constantly maintained 
at that point which was found 
most favourable for promoting 
incubation. It was by means of 
the following apparatus, or regulator of the fire, that he attained 
this desirable object. 

The action of this regulator is founded on the unequal dilatation 
of different metals by heat. A rod of iron (2, fig. 192.) screwed, as 
above mentioned, at its lower extremity, is united to a female 
screw of brass (y), which is enclosed within a tube of lead termi- 
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195 nating at its upper end in a ring of brass {z). ‘The 
leaden tube is plunged into the water contained in 
the calorifére, by the side of one of the tubes (g). 
The dilatation of lead being greater than that of 
iron, at an equal degree of temperature, and the 
rod being also enclosed within the tube, it is heated 
much less than the tube; and, when the temper- 
ature is raised to the degree required, the length- 
ening of the tube brings the ring (z) into contact 
_| with the claw (a’) at the shorter end of the bent lever 
| -_ (a’b’d’); butwhen the slightest increase of heat again 

lengthens the tube, the ring (z) raises the claw of 
the lever, but, by reason of the greater a; of its opposite 
arm (d) that end descends much more. Thi 




















is movement is 
communicated near to the axis of a balanced lever (e), placed 
below the end of the former one, and thereby greatly increases 
the motion of the lever e’, which movement is forthwith trans- 
mitted by the iron wire (v) to the register (s), which diminishes 
or entirely suppresses the access of air to the fire. The com- 
bustion then abates, and, the temperature falling a little in con- 
sequence, the leaden tube shortens and is disengaged from its 
contact with the claw of the lever (a’ b’ d’); and the counter- 
weight (g) fixed in the lever (e) causes the other extremity to 
rise and open the air register (s), thus affording a wide passage 
for the admission of air, when the combustion acquires a renewal 
of activity. Hence it becomes obvious that, the temperature 
of the calorifére being regulated, the tubes circulating through 
the stove must constantly dispense the same quantum of heat for 
any given period. Nevertheless, this condition did not suffice for 
uniformly preserving an equal temperature in the stove, in conse- 
uence of the temperature: of the open air so greatly varying. 
n order to counterbalance this influence, M. Bonnemain fitted, 
upon the upper end of the iron rod that supports the regulatin 
tube, an Ms contrived in such a manner as to turn the rod, an 
consequently, the screw (y) at its lower end, soas to lower or raise 
the leaden tube. In the former case, the claw at the shorter end 
of the lever (a’ b’ d’) use, 21d it causes the air register to open, 
and raise the temperature higher than the dilatation of the leaden 
tube permitted ; and thus a higher temperature is obtained, and 
regularly continued. If, on the contrary, the tube be raised by 
turning the index in an opposite direction, the air register affords 
a less opening, whereby a temperature considerably lower is 
produced. Hence we find that it is easy to determine, @ priori, 
the degree of temperature which we would communicate to the 
water circulated by means of the calorifére through the rows of 
tubes in the stove. In order to facilitate the means of regulating 
his calorifére, M. Bonnemain caused divisions to be engraved 
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upon a dial plate beneath the index, and inscribed the words 
** stronger heat” or “ less heat” upon this plate; thus pointing 
out the direction in which the index should be turned, in order to 
produce the one or the other effect. M. Bonnemain’s calorifére 
and regulator, by means of appropriate modifications, might thus 
be usefully applied under garden beds, so as to preserve the 
temperature expedient for vegetation at all seasons of the year ; 
or, in producing an abundance of early crops of vegetables. 
Successful experiments of this description were resorted to at 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. ‘This ingenious apparatus may 
equally be applied to maintain the proper temperature in green- 
houses, apartments, and more particularly in stoves, when the 
alcoholic or acetic fermentations are to be produced, or the 
crystallisation of sugarcandy, tartaric acid, &c., is to be effected. 
When it is requisite to hatch chickens, &c., in the stove 
previously described, a fire should be kindled in the calorifere, 
and by means of the regulator the degree of heat fitted to pro- 
duce incubation is obtained in the stove. The eggs must then 
be ranged near each other upon the shelves with borders to them 
(m m, jig. 186.) fixed under each row of tubes. It is expedient 
not to cover, during the first day, more than the twentieth 
portion of the superficies of the shelves, and to add every day, 
during twenty days, an equal number of eggs, so that, on the 
twenty-first day, the quantity. of eggs first deposited will be for 
the major part hatched, and every day nearly the same number 
of chickens will be obtained; which, however, may be regu- 
lated by the demand at any particular season of the year. 
During the first days of incubation, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, the small portion of water contained within the substance 
of the egg evaporates through the pores in the shell: this is 
replaced by a small quantity of air, which is necessary to support 
the respiration of the chicken. But as the atmospheric air which 
surrounds the eggs in the stove at that degree of temperature is - 
either completely dry, or but little humid, so the chicken would 
greatly suffer, or finally perish, from this kind of desiccation. The 
aqueous vapour which exhales from the breathing of the old 
fowls while hatching, in some degree prevents this ill effect; 
but, nevertheless, in dry seasons, this vapour is hardly sufficient ; 
and thus, in order that the eggs may be better hatched in the 
dry seasons, the hens cover them with the earth of the floor of 
the granary. In artificial incubation, to keep the air in the stove 
constantly humid, they place in it flat vessels, such as plates (n 7), 
for example, filled with water. When the chickens are hatched, 
they are removed from the stove and carried to the cage (0 p), 
where they are fed with millet. There are also partitions in the 
cage, to separate the chickens as they are hatched each day, in 
order to modify their nourishment agreeably to their age. Arti- 
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ficial incubation is exceedingly useful in furnishing young fowls 
at those seasons when the hens will not sit; and in some situa- 
tions to produce, or, as we may say, to manufacture, a great 
number of fowls in a small space. 

Prior to the Revolution, M. Bonnemain had set on foot a very 


-lucrative establishment, whereby the court of France and the 


various markets of Paris were abundantly supplied with poultry 
at all seasons, and, consequently, at those periods of the year 
when the farmers had not the means of furnishing that delicate 
commodity. The disastrous effects of the revolution that subse- 
quently took place occasioned the abandonment of this useful 
institution, and thus the French capital was deprived of the 
beneficial results of the discovery. M. Bonnemain, however, 
after a lapse of time, renewed his project; but as sufficient funds 
were wanting to direct his plans with that assiduous care he had 
previously bestowed: upon them, the results were not so advan- 
tageous as to warrant their continuance, and the attempt was thus 
ultimately abandoned. 





Art. V. Notice of an improved Lamp Post in Use in Edinburgh. 
By Joun Rosison, Esq. Sec. R.S.E. &c. 

Tue lamp pillars in use in this city are, I think, worthy of 
your notice: they, in the same way as the mile marks (p. 78.), 
combine durability, effectiveness, and economy, with a graceful 
outline. I had to contend with much prejudice and opposition 
in getting them introduced ; but they have now made their wa 
into some twenty or thirty different places, including New Sout 
Wales. Previously to their introduction here, it was held as an 
axiom that square lanterns were better fitted for gas lights than 
globes, and that their maintenance was less expensive. Expe- 
rience has proved both positions to be false, as, by providing, in 
the construction of the top, a chimney for the discharge of the 
watery vapour of combustion; it is found that the globes remain 
undimmed in all weathers, and protect the flame from being 
blown out when the wind extinguishes that in the lanterns. The 
expense of repairing damaged lanterns is also found to exceed 
that of renewing broken globes, in a very unexpected proportion. 
The lamp pillars serve the purpose of indicating the names of the 
streets, which are cast in relief on the bar against which the 
lamplighter’s ladder is reared, and are painted white. 

The lamp pillar consists of two pieces of cast iron, and a frame 
of wrought iron for the support of the glass. Fig. 196. is a view 
of this lamp pillar, with all its parts complete. Fig. 197. is a 
section of the same, showing the construction of the parts within: 

In erecting the pillar, the base (a) is set on the stone by the 
assistance of a spirit level, and the buts (6 5) are bedded into the 
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stone, level with the pavement, and secured by lead. The shaft 
(c ¢, previously adjusted to its base at the foundery) is then slipped 
on it, and the key driven through as at d, which confines the 
shaft and the base firmly together. 
The lamp iron, or frame oN is attached to the head of the pillar; 
and is secured, upon the same principle, by two screwed pins at f. 
The cross bar (g) for the lamplighter’s ladder to be placed against, 
is made flat on the face, and a . 
| |S 
Ab 





little thicker below than above, 
to allow of the light striking on 
its surface, on which the names 
of the streets, &c., in which the 
lamps are to be placed is to be 
cast in relief on both sides. 
The pillars are to be painted of 
a dark colour, and the letters 
made white. 

The glasses are open at. bot- 
tom, with an inch and a half c 
aperture as a vent hole; but, in 197 
order to prevent the wind from 
disturbing the flame, a disc of. 
tinned iron slides on the 
pipes to a regulated distance 
from the opening. 

The covers are constructed as 
shown in the figures, having a 
chimney in the centre, for the 
purpose of maintaining a cur- 
rent of air through the interior 
of the lamp; and to carry off 
the watery vapour generated by 
the combustion of the gas, whic 
would otherwise condense on 
the surface of the glass, and 
obscure the light. 

The experience of last winter 
has shown that this construction 
of lamp post possesses an im- 
portant advantage over those previously used here. It throws 
very little shadow beyond its own base; the lights burn steadily 
in the most stormy weather; the casualties to the glass have 
been much diminished; and the difficulty of climbing the pillar 
(from the absence of projecting ornaments) has put a stop to the 
stealing of the brasswork in the burners. The dust, likewise, 
from finding no lodgment, is washed away by every shower. 

Edinburgh, February, 1838. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art, I. A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing as applied to ical and Min- 
ing Plans, Picturesque ms 9 ” » Perspective 
Views and Working Plans of Buildings and , and to General Pur- 
poses of Civil Engineering ; with Details of Improved Methods of i 


Plans and Records of Subterranean Operations in Mining Districis. By T. 

Sopwith, Land and Mine Surveyor, Member of the Institution of Civil . 

ang Author “ “ org nage of ew * Account of 

Mining Districts,” &c. thirty-four copperplate engravings. 8vo, 

pp- 239. London, 1834. 

In his preface, the author informs us that his object is “ to elucidate the 
principles of isometrical projection, and —— its application to a variety 
of useful purposes.” After stating its suitableness for geological maps and 
plans, and sections of mines of every description, he adds, that “for plans 
and elevations of buildings, and for working details of machinery, isometrical 
drawing possesses such decided advantages, that a more extended knowledge 
of its principles cannot fail to insure its almost universal application, in pre- 
ference ta every mode of ective drawing. In representing gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, not only a correct plan of the mansion, and the various 
walks, lawns, or plantations, can be shown, but also the height and pictorial 
aspect of the trees, shrubs, green-houses, &c. For this and various other 
purposes, isometrical drawing will be found an agreeable occupation to ama- 
teur artists, and especially to ladies, who are thus enabled to combine the 
beauties of landscape, architectural, and flower painting, with useful and correct 
delineations of pleasure-grounds, houses, gardens, or other objects.” (p. vii.) 

Our readers who are aware of prt to which we have used isometrical 
projection in our Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture, in our Illustrations 
S oudinae Giadining a new series of which will speedily appear), rari 
Gardener’s Magazine, will not be surprised at our entirely agreeing with Mr. 
Sopwith in recommending isometrical nope Phe by far the best kind for 
genaeel use in erabtnarone, soon i mt - , In -_, 
this description o wing has been employed in these three departments o' 
delineation fi from the earliest period ; and the only difference between the prac- 
tice recommended by Professor Farish, Mr. Joplin, and Mr. Sopwith, and 
that formerly practised by surveyors and architects, is, that the modern practice 
is founded on principles and reduced to a system, which the other was not. 
In the British a is a work, by the architect and engineer Caus, entitled 
Hortus Palatinus, printed at Frankfort in the year 1620, in which a number of 
the plates, both of the garden and the palace, are in tolerably correct isometrical 
drawing; and we have seen a number of drawings by old English architects 
in the same style. With by aoe to maps of estates, the old mode of giving 
the elevations of the trees, fences, gates, houses, &c., is nothing more than 
isometrical projection, made by the eye without any knowledge of its principles. 
It thus appears that this description of drawing is the most ancient and natural 
of any, as well as the most useful. 

On the subject of its utility in architecture, Mr. Peter Nicholson, one of 
the first practical mathematicians of the age, has the following remarks, which 
may be considered conclusive in its favour:—“ Isometrical projection com- 
bines the uses of perspective and geometrical drawings of plans, elevations, 
and sections. It is of equal utility with perspective in showing how the parts 
of a design are connected together, and has this advantage over it, in iti 
the measures of those parts. Much study is ired, in order to ‘carry a 
complex design which is represented by geometrical drawings into execution, 
from its being necessary to represent the object by as many separate drawings 
as it has faces. Hence the advantage which isometrical projection has over 

Von, I.— No. 10. cc 
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geometrical drawings, in uniting all the faces of an object ; and, consequently, 
representing the object itself by one drawing.” 

Having, as we conceive, shown the great value of this description of drawing 
to the architect, surveyor, and engineer, we have only at present room strongly 
to recommend Mr. Sopwith’s book as by far the best, and indeed the only 
complete, work that has yet appeared on the subject. Every part of it is ren- 
dered easily comprehensible, even by a person who knows scarcely any thing 
of geometry; and every mode of the < gemaees of isometrical drawing is 
beautifully illustrated by engravings. Mr. Sopwith shows, and indeed it is 
self-evident, that the’ term isometrical pective is incorrect ; isometrical 
projection is the true designation, from which the practice of isometrical draw- 
ing is deduced. This isometrical drawing consists in a certain proportional 
enlargement of some parts of the projection, in order that both the geometrical 

ound plan and.the isometrical elevation may be measured by the same scale. 

t is an important point, therefore, for such of our readers as wish to make 

themselves acquainted with the difference between isometrical projection and 

isometrical drawing, and to bear it in mind afterwards. We shall speak of the 

caren of this mode of drawing for gardening purposes in our Gardener’s 
lagazine. 





Art. II. Working Ornaments and Forms, full Size, and in various Styles, for 
the Use of the Cabinet Manufacturer, Chair and Sofa Maker, Carver, and 
Turner ; consisting of entirely new Designs, in which great Study has been 
bestowed on causing a Display without much E. in Material or Labour, 
By T. King, author of “ The Modern Style of Cabinet Work, exemplified 
in New Designs ;” “ Designs for Carving and Gilding,” &c. &c. Parts L, 
IL, and III. Folio. London, 1833. 10s. each. 


Tuts is a most beautiful work, and one that will be of the greatest use to 
the practical man, especially to him who lives in the country. The desi 
show considerable originality, and, as it appears to us, good taste; and they 
are on such a large scale that no workman can have any difficulty in carrying 
them into execution. Each part is complete in itself. 

Part i. contains, supports of sideboard tables; a termination of a sideboard 
back ; sideboards; rosettes and studs for turning and carving; a loo table; 
card and loo table feet; pilasters and columns; commodes; a flower-stand ; 
and a support for a card table. 

Part ii. contains, centre ornaments for friezes ; stump feet ; legs for tables ; 
brackets ; pillar — for commode shelves ; cantilever supports for com- 
mode shelves ; panel corners ; tops for bead panels; nulling combined with 
other mouldings [a nulling is a turned moulding representing strings of 
beads of different sizes and forms, but generally globular, oblong, ovate, or 
spheroidal, which was very common both in furniture and cornices about a 
century ago]; contours of mouldings, Grecian and Gothic. 

Part iii. contains, chair legs; uprights and spindles for chair backs; chair 
splats; an arm-chair top ; ornaments for sofa backs, and for the end of a couch 
or sofa; legs for sofas or couches; a drawingroom chair back ; the back of a 
hall chair. This part also contains short explanations, on one page, of the 
thirty plates which compose the work. Several of these plates are of the 
size of a whole sheet ; so that the work is as cheap as it is good. 





Anr. III. Gothic Ornaments illustrative of Prior Birde’s Oratory, in the Abbey 
Church, Vw By Edward Davis, Architect, Bath. No. III. Imperial 
folio. ndon. 


The first. plate in this number exhibits a canopy in the angle near the 
entrance ; the second, bosses from the compartments under the window; the 
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third, one_of the prin spandrils, with of it full size; the fourth, 
another of the seincipal’ spectacle, with part fall size; the fifth, a . pedestal 
under a canopy. The whole of these are most ingenious in design, and beau- 
tifully drawn and printed. 





Art. IV. Catalogue of Works on Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, and 
on the Arts more immediately connected therewith, recently published. 


France. 
PONCELET: Mémoires sur les Roues Hy i 4to. 7 fr. 
La Propriété, Journal d’ Architecture Givile et Rurale, de Beaux-Arts, et 
d'Economie Sociale. S8vo. In monthly numbers. is. 

Travels in Ancient France. The parts relating to the province 
of are now in course of publication. The volumes already. com- 
povgs are five in number, and comprise Upper Normandy, Franche-Comté, 
and Auvergne. 

Comte - ae Collection de Machines, Instrumens, &c. 4to.. New 
edition, to be completed in twenty-two — of which six are published. 

D’ Aubuisson de Voissins: Traité d’Hydraulique a ce d’Ingénieurs. 
Large volume, 8vo; with four plates. 


GERMANY. 
Meyerheim and Strack’s Architect, Part IV.: Antiquities of the Old Mark 
of a 10 dollars for the four parts. 


Von Rinz: oly” qiguagaememrmene duane 1 vol., royal 
folio; with sixty plates. 130 fr. 
pirele: Journal fiir die Baukunst, &c. Vol. VIL, Part IV.; and Vol. VIIL, 
‘art 
Crelle and Dietlein: Principles of Bridge-Building, &c. Berlin. "58 dollars. 


ENGLAND. 

Treatise on Isometrical Drawing as applicable to Geol and Mining 
Plans, Picturesque Delineations of Gueeaiel Grounds, epee Vi Views 
and Working-Plans of Buildings and Machinery, and to Gen of 
Civil Engineering. By T. Sopwith. 34 copperplates. Demy Ore, I 8vo, 16s.; 


royal | 1. 1s. 
a go Description x the Architecture, Construction, Materials, §c., 
of fattery Imperial 4to. 2/. 2s 

splendid Ornamental Designs from foreign Works of recent 
BS 4to, 2 24 plates. 10s. 

Maguire’s Selection of Ornaments in various Styles. 4to. 9s. 

Knigh?s Unique Fancy Ornaments. Four parts, 4to. 16s. Five parts 
will complete. 

Shaw’s Elizabethan Details, Part IIT. 4to. 5s. 

Shaw’s Ancient Furniture, Part VIII. 4to. 5s. 

Smith on the Construction of Cottages for Labourers. 8vo. Plates. 4s. 

The Antiquities of Christchurch, Hampshire. By B. Ferrey, Architect. 4to. 
21, 5s-; royal ad Bate gar yr; Fe 31. 7s. 6d. 

Cates’s History and Antiquities of the Gates, &c., of the 
City not Yor York. 4to, five plates, 18s. ; are penne , in folio, 30s. 

Catterick Church, in the County of Po rustrated ; with Notes by the 
Rev. J. Raine; and with 13 plates of Views, Elevations, and Details, by 
A. Salvin, Architect. 

Britton’s Survey of the Borough of Marylebone; fine large coloured map, 
"Bln nd Sepen nison’s Civil Engineer, Part IL. Atlas folio, 1 

‘unt and i) ve) rR 

Treatise on Mathematical: Instruments employed i in Surveying, 

Levelling, and A Astronomy, &c. &c. a F. W. Simms. 8vo. 5s. 
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Oliver Evans on Mill-Work; a new edition by T. P. Jones. S8vo, 25 plates. 
18s. 

Aécount of the Mining Districts of Alston Moor, Weardale, and Teesdale, in 
Cumberland and Durham. By T. Sopwith. 12mo, plates, 4s.6d. - 

Geological Sections of Holyfield, a and of. Vein and Silver Band Lead 
Mines in Alston Moor and Teesdale. By T. Sopwith. 4to, plates. 10s. 6d. 





Art. V. Literary Notices. 


ELEMENTARY and Practical Instructions on the Art of Building Cottages and 
Houses for the humbler Classes, and for the better lodging of the peasantry and 
industrious classes in this country, as well as for the use of emigrants; 8vo, 
8 plates and 27 woodcuts; 7s.; is in the press. 

. Robinson’s Hardwick Hail will be published in December. 

Mr. Wilkins will shortly publish two of the principal books of Vitruvius, 
which relate to Civil Architecture, with copious notes. 

Mr. Weale will soon publish, from Mr. Wilkins’s drawing, a Geometrical 
Elevation of the National Gallery, in a folio print. 

A General Treatise on Projection, showing the various modes of delineating 
lines, plane figures, and solids, by Peter Nicholson, Architect, is preparing 
for publication. 
on eo the above notices and the preceding catalogue we are indebted to Mr. 

e. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


BRICKMAKING, in Egypt, is not confined to any particular class. Most of 
the common labourers, and many of the mechanics and tradesmen, as well 
well as farmers, possess the tools 
for making bricks ; and the fol- 
lowing is an account of their 
mode of proceeding :— Near the 
bank of the Nile, or any other 
place where water and rich soil 
may be found, one or two men 
198 go into the water, and, with a 
rude instrument, like a carpen- 
ter’s adze, they cut about two or 
more feet deep, and six or eight 
feet long: the breadth is accord- 
ing to circumstances. After the 
have cut about a load of soil, 
they mix with it one sackful of 
broken straw, cut about a quar- 
ter of an inch long (the quantity of this material must be proportioned to the 
quality of the soil), and a certain quantity of ashes. After these materials 
199 are well mixed together, they are ready for moulding. One 
man takes a borrshane ( fig. 198.), and goes to the other who 
is m the pit, who fills it up with the mixture; and then the 
first carries it to a barren place, or common. When a suffi- 
cient quantity has been carried to this place, the labourers 
spread the cut, straw over the ground where the bricks are to 
be made. The brickmakers then each of them a vessel 
(see fig. 199.) full of water, and then sit each to his work. 
They fill the moulds ( fig. 200.) with their hands, and when 
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cents 

they di 

ad hands into the 
water, pass 
them over the sur- 
face of the brick 
, smooth it; -_ 
then, taking up the 
mould, they leave 
the brick on the 
ground to dry, and 
so on. When the 
desired quantity 
of bricks are 

made, they are left to harden in the sun; and when they become dry on the 

upper surface, they are turned over, till they become thoroughly dry, and hard 

enough for immediate use, or for burning. 

Fig. 198. represents the borrshane, in which the labourers carry the brick 
earth: it is made of the leaves of the palm tree, and is a circular mat with two 
handles. Fig. 199. represents the pot for holding the water in which the 
labourers moisten their hands to smooth the bricks which they are moulding. 
Fig. 200. is a representation of the mould, made of wood. — Mashdoud Mo- 
handex. Norwich, Sept. 29. 1834. 

The Ancients conducted Water in Pipes. — It is stated in Professor Vince’s 
Principles of Hydrostatics for the Use of Students in the University of Cambridge, 
p- 18., that “ the ancients, not being aware that a pipe would convey a fluid 
to a level as high as the reservoir, carried water in pipes only down hill. To 
convey water to a place only a little below the water in the reservoir, having 
a valley between, they built aqueducts, instead of carrying a pipe down the 
hill, and then up again.” 

Now, the word “ aqueduct,” as applied to the works of the ancients, is so 
sure to raise in our minds the image of those splendid remains to be seen in 
every direction around Rome and some other ancient cities, that a most 
erroneous idea appears likely to be perpetuated, by its employment as above 
in a book written expressly for instruction on points of this nature. For it 
never can be true, that, as a practical measure, it would, under all the circum- 
stances, have been more advisable to construct “ pipes,” or rather tunnels, 
* down hill and then up again” for the purpose of conveying the streams of 
the magnitude with which Rome was watered, than to follow the gradual 
descent of the land with open aqueducts, and, when necessary, to cross the 
valleys at the most advantageous places. The enormous thickness of masonry 
requisite to confine these streams in tunnels after their descent from the 
Sabine and Alban hills, and the difficulty of repairing it when out of order, 
sufficiently exonerates the ancients from the charge of ignorance in employ- 
ing the mode of construction they adopted. 

In London, we confine the use of water almost exclusively to domestic 
Len wesc and most convenient it is to have water at command on every floor 
of the house, obtained by the well-known principle that, when conveyed through 
pipes, it rises to the level cf its head. But in Rome, which has no goed 
natural springs, where the climate is hot, and where water was, as it still is, 
an object of magnificence as well as use; where the daily use of the public 
bath was a salutary fashion adopted by all, and where the public games some- 
times depended on the supply ; a good many pipes, fifteen or twenty miles long, 
would have done little towards supplying the demand of so large a population ; 
and nothing but the gigantic idea, which that gigantic nation could alone afford 
to execute, of conveying whole rivers across the plain into the city, was cal- 
culated to render it, what it still is, the best-watered metropolis in the world. 

That the ancients used water pipes is well known: those of earthenware 
are frequently found as perfect as when first laid down; and it is quite im- 
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possible to understand how they could use pipes in connection with the trans- 
mission of water, and not arrive at the rend arn of what now appears to us 
so obvious a principle — that it will rise through them to the level of its 
reservoir ; especially when the complicated refinements of the ancient baths, 
and the general skill in engineering manifested by the Romans, are considered. 
The want of metal might, perhaps, have limited the use of pipes in cases 
where it was necessary to resist great pressure; but there is at Fréjus a foun- 
tain supplied by a restored Roman aqueduct, which the writer of this article 
is inclined to believe may be a case in point. Fréjus stands low; and 
although I had not time to examine the course of the aqueduct, I am of 
opinion that the water is there conveyed by a pipe “ down hill and then up 


Let the learned engineers of Cambridge turn to the first work which pro- 
fesses to treat of the aqueducts of the ancients, and they will find them 
accused not only of using newt or but of conducting water by them, in 
siphons, over hills. — 7. F. L. Harwich, Sept. 1834. 





Art. IL. Foreign Notices. 


FRANCE. 


Parts, Sept. 1834.— Never did en of ne, 8 g cause a greater 
sensation in Paris than the Obelisk of Luxor. No sooner had the Pacha given 
permission to the French government to remove this fine monument, than 
500 Arabs were employed, at the expense of the French nation, for that pur- 
pose. The French engineers who superintended the work created quite a 
sensetion in Luxor; even the dancing-girls learnt French; and when the 
obelisk was removed, machinery of extraordinary nope! was contrived for 
getting it on board ship, and relanding it on its arrival in France. At len 
itr ed Paris; and then the question was, what was to be done with it ? 
Some advised it to be placed in the Basse Cour of the Louvre, beside the 
Sphinx which had lain there for the last twenty or thirty years ; some recom- 
mended the Place de la Bastille; some the Champ de , and some even 
the Pont.Neuf. Numerous other places have been suggested; but objections 
have been made to all. For a long time, as I before observed (p. 46.), the 
- Place de la Concorde was thought the most likely to be fixed on ; but now it 
is said that it will be placed at the rond-point de Courbevoie, beyond the 
Pont de Neuilly. , 
Many projects arein agitation for improving the pavement of the streets in 
Paris. The Rue Vivienne and the Rue Richelieu have already undergone 
repair. The kennels in these streets have been formed of long pieces of flag- 
stone hollowed out to receive the water, and firmly bedded in a mortar formed 
of cement and lime. Extensive improvements are about to be made in the 
Champs Elysées and the Place de la Concorde. There are to be fountains in 
each square of the place, and in different parts of the Champs Elysées. All 
the paltry buildings in the latter are to be removed, and handsome houses 
substituted. The arch at the Barriére de |’Etoile, at last, seems likely to be 
finished: two statues of Fame have been placed on the Parisian side, and 
models for the other sculptures are said to be prepared. The Museum of 
Natural History, which has been long talked of, has been commenced. It is 
to comprise a gallery for mineralogy and geology. hot-houses, houses for 
animals, reservoirs and conduits of water, &c. The gallery is to consist of a 
centre and two wings. The centre will be 300 ft. long; and the wings, which 
are to contain the herbarium, library, theatre, &c., 120 ft. long, and 45 ft. wide. 
The hot-houses are to consist of two pavilions entirely covered with glass, 
each 60 ft. long, 36 ft. wide, and 36 ft. high. At the extremity of one of these 
pavilions are to be two ranges of curvilmear hot-houses, presenting a surface 
of 140 square yards of glass. The church of St. Dénis is being repaired; 
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but, as this is out of the city, I will return to the public works of Paris, the 
most important of which is a monument which is to be erected in the Place 
de la Bastille, in memory of the revolution of 1830. It is to consist of a 
bronze column in the Doric order, surmounted by a statue of the Genius of 
Liberty. The monument will have for its basis three plinths or steps: the 
first of red Flanders marble, circular in the plan, of 30 yards in diameter, 
and nearly 1 yard in height above the pavement ; the second will be of white 
marble, about 18 yards in diameter, and 3 yards high above the first, exclusive 
of the cornice over it; the third will form a square of 8 yards on each side, 
and will be elevated about 9 ft. above the cornice of the second: it will also 
be of white marble. Above this will be placed a pedestal of bronze, 6 yards 
square, and 6 yards high. The column will be 34 yards in diameter at the 
base, and 25 yards high. It will be surmounted by a lantern 4 yards high, on 
which will be placed a statue, which will make a total elevation of 463 yards 
from the pavement. These measurements are not very exact; but I expect 
soon to.be able to send you an engraving representing an elevation of the 
entire design. The staircase will be of bronze, and will consist of 205 eee. 
Two sides of the bronze pedestal will bear inscriptions in gilt letters ; and 
two others will be ornamented with symbolic figures. All the ornaments will 
be gilt, and the torus of the base of the column will be ornamented with 
laurel leaves. On the shaft of the column will be inscribed, in gilt letters, the 
names of the citizens who were slain in the revolution of July, 1830. The 

ital.of the column will be gilt; and also the statue of Liberty, which will 
hold a flambeau in one hand, and a chain, broken, in the other. The pre- 
paratory works were commenced in 1833, and the total expense is estimated 
at 900,000 francs. — F. L. Besson. Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


GREECE. 

Athens.— According to some of the French papers, the Greek architect 
Kleanthos, who has been commissioned to prepare plans for laying out the 
new city, has been removed from his post, in om yeaa of his favouring 
some of the present occupiers of the ground intended to be built‘on. Upon 
the same au — are informed that it was his idea to pe ayy all 
the most striking beauties of the principal cities of Europe; the Piazza di San 
Marco at Venice, the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, &c. &c. If such was 
literally to have been the case; if the architect really intended to desecrate 
the classic site of Athens by copies of the Parisian buildings, and so to 
Frenchify the new Grecian metropolis, his dismissal is not a circumstance for 
regret. At all events, it is certain that Klenze set out for Greece on the 16th 
of July in order to give the government his advice as to the project for the 
future city and the residence of its sovereign. It seems that it is intended to 
provide at first for a population of about 80,000 inhabitants, besides those in 
the Pirzeus, which is to constitute a seaport town. — W.H. London, Sept. 
1834. 

AUSTRALIA. 


I have to thank you for Part. 1. of pews Encyclopedia of Cottage Architec- 
ture, sent to me through the medium of the editor of the Sydney Gazette. You 
will think it strange, but the admirable arrangements that it describes do not 
seem at all suited to our colony: not only the climate, but the habits of the 
people, the servants, and the mode of living peculiar to a new country, seem 
to militate against those refinements that even in an old country cannot be 
easily introduced. We require refinements of a different description; and I 
never take up a work on any of the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
but I observe many little things, the results of experience, that might be in- 
troduced here with advantage. Could you not devote some papers in the 
‘Architectural Magazine to the architectural arrangements suitable to our colony, 
pointing out the different styles of ae and interior distribution used in 
cc 
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the domestic architecture of Spain, Italy, Barbary, and Syria? Such papers 
would be very useful to us, though they might perhaps be profitless to you. 

I send you a sketch of a — for a cottage (fig. 201.), which my father- 
in-law intends building near Sydney. The more ee was given to me by 
Mr. Lewis, with whom, I believe, you are acquain ; 

The house is to be an exact square, and only one story high; the cellar is 
to be under the Srevingroeme with stairs from the storeroom leading to it. 
Two dressing-rooms and the storeroom are taken out of the veranda. The 
ground falls to the north-west. The kitchen-garden (a) and the paddock (4) 
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are already formed; c is the entrance road; d, a back road to the vineyard 
and the woods; ¢ is a private road to the stable-yard and offices; f, walks on 
the lawn ; g, the veranda, under which is the main entrance to the house ; 4, 
ini our; #, drawingroom; & k k, bedrooms; / i, ing-rooms; m, 
nursery ; m, storeroom and stairs to cellar ;. 0, kitchen ; p, back-kitchen and 
washhouse; g, well; r, wood-house ; s, stable; ¢, gig-house; 1, tool-house ; 
», stable-yard ; w, best privy; 2, servants’ privy; y, natural wood; z, shrub- 
; and &, flower-garden. 
e two —— are north-east and south-east: these are the 
here. e north is too much exposed to the sun, and so is 
the west; and the west is also exposed to the hot winds, or Australian 
simoom, in the summer; and, in the winter, to very keen cold winds. The 
south is altogether an objectionable aspect, on account of the prevailing winds 
coming from that quarter being always cold, and very boisterous. e rain 
and the generality of storms also come from the south. So powerful, indeed, 
is the rain, that all the sides of the houses that face the south are plastered ; 
for, if this is not done, the rain penetrates the bricks or stone, and makes the 
walls always wet. You will observe that, in the plan of the cottage (fig. 201.), 
the kitchen is detached: this is desirable, not only on account of the heat, 
but also to cut off all communication with the convict servants, and to avoid 
the smells, and the flies, which are very troublesome in summer: yet it is 
necessary that the kitchen and all other out-buildings should be connected 
with the house by covered ways ; for it rains here so tremendously, or rather 
spouts, that it is impossible to move in it without being thoroughly wetted. 

Sufficient attention has not yet been paid here to arrange a house accord- 
ing to the proper aspects and prevailing winds. Besides what I have men- 
tioned just now, the sea breeze is very potent near Sydney : in summer it sets 
in about ten or eleven o’clock, and then, after a time, gradually dies away 
until sunset, when aga mg This wind comes from the north-east, and 
is very refreshing after a hot day, or a hot morning; from seven to ten oclock 
being the hottest part of a summer day in regular weather. 

It to me that thick walls, with recesses, and houses two or three 
stories high, with balconies and windows commanding different aspects, would 
be more agreeable than the large-roofed cottages that are mostly adopted 
here ; Se ee tae ee ae ae 
a being universally used instead of tiles. The Indi 
chunam, or plaster, has not yet been introduced: this would make the houses 
in the town much more healthy and agreeable. Sydney is, I am afraid, becom- 
ing very unwholesome, the houses being too much crowded, and proper 

ts for drainage, &c., not having been made when the town was 
originally laid out. I have found my own health, and that of my children, 
sensibly improved by merely moving to a residence within the reach of the 
sea breeze. — J. Thompson. Sydney, Aug. 10. 1833. ; 





Art. III. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


Boru Houses of Parliament were burnt to the ground, on the night of 
Oct. 16. ; and it is said to be the intention of government to rebuild them on 
the same spot. Perhaps this may be desirable, on account of the offices in 
the neighbourhood; but, we must confess, we should have preferred a more 
open and elevated site. Were it not that we should regret to see the space 
intended to be left open at Charing Cross covered with buildings, we should 
have pointed to it as a suitable situation. A large and lofty 
— there might easily be made to contain both Houses of Parliament, 
with all the offices and other appendages necessarily connected with them. 
At all events, before anything is done, either in the way of rebuilding on the 
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ancient site, or on a new one, we hope that the whole architectural talent of. 
the country will be invited to send in designs and suggestions ;; and that these 
will be impartially examined by a competent commission. We constantly hear 
of cases in which plans have been advertised for in competition, while the 
architect who is to be employed was appointed beforehand ; and the only use 
of advertising for the plans was, to admit of his gaining hints from them. 
We should be glad to expose this practice; but, notwithstanding the frequent 
occurrence of the circumstance, we have not been able to prevail on any of 
the architects who complain of such treatment to authenticate a case by their 
names. 

New Churches. —A correspondent has sent us the Fourteenth Annual Report 
on the subject of building new churches ; from which it appears that additional 
churches are to be erected at ten different places, and that plans have not yet 
been received for them. Our correspondent complains that he has been 
unable to procure any farther information at the office of the commissioners, 
in George Street, Westminster. All we can do is to give publicity to his 
complaint, not having, as he enquires, “ any interest with any of the commis- 
sioners ;” and, like him, not choosing to make any enquiry, where a necessary 
preliminary, as he alleges, is to “ fee the clerks for their trouble.” 

idgeshire. — The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. The time allowed 
for sending in designs for the building about to be erected for this purpose, is 
now extended till the 10th of next April. There is little doubt but that the 
competition will be strong in point of numbers; and we hope it will prove 
equally strong in point of talent. The subject itself is of a class highly favour- 
able to display, and well calculated to bring out the original talent of those 
who are gifted with it. We trust, therefore, that the design selected for 
execution will be creditable to the national taste; and prove an additional 
architectural gem to the university and town of Cambridge.—W. London, 1834. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. —It is strange that the document furnished 
to architects contains no programme-whatever relative to the intended build- 
ing, nor any information as to what is required, beyond a plan of the site itself, 
which affords an extent of about 360ft. in front, by 150 ft. in depth. It is 
true, farther information may be obtained by direct application to the vice- 
chancellor ; but even this, it should seem, will be given only to those who are 
disposed to make drawings and estimates for the pu “ gratuitously.” In 
our opinion, this is a very zigzag and rather unintelligible way of p: i 
on such an occasion. Tf it 1s desired to limit the competition, wherefore are 
architects in general invited to it by public advertisement? and if, again, the 
competition is to be perfectly open to all, why clog it by difficulties that must 
entail so much trouble upon those who will have to answer the applicants for 
information, separately and individually? — H. Sept., 1834. 

Devonshire. —A splendid new masonic hall was completed, early in Septem- 
ber, at Tiverton; and it was dedicated on Sept. 10., eleven lodges, from dif- 
ferent parts of the county, being present. The hall is attached to the Angel 
Inn, near the river Exe. At the end, opposite the entrance, stands the chair 
of the W. M. [worshipful master], under a rich canopy, supported by two 
pillars in front, of white and gold ; the whole raised on three steps of chequered 
work. The chair of state is also white and gold; with crimson velvet seat and 
arms, adorned with masonic emblems embroidered with gold; altogether got 
up in a firsrate manner. On each side of the chair and canopy are two other 
canopies; and at the back of these is a crimson and blue painted drapery, 
— oe across — = end of the wma The floor is _— weed 
and white chequer-work ; forming a pavement of great beauty, the design o 
Brother Captain Hodges. The walls are painted around with niches, in which 
are placed statues of the old Fathers of weg 3 of whom the initiated will 
discover mention made in the volume of Holy Writ. The ceiling contains, in 
the centre, a large circle, oe the full diameter of the room, representi 
the interior of an open cupola, with the sun shining through the centre ; 
on the sides are depicted the twelve signs of the sling, Midway between each 
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end of the room and this large circle are two smaller circles, with masonic 
emblems. In an ornamented a at see lower end A the room, stands the 
organ; a very good instrument, having eight stops. e remaining furniture 
of the todos exceedingly handsome ; ro eng for the most part, pateenes from 
some of the brethren. Over the seat of the J.W. [junior warden] floats a 
beautiful banner, belonging to the chapter; and, opposite to this, over the seat 
of the secretary, another white silk banner is suspended, on which is admir- 
ably painted the subject of Abraham offering Isaac; in allusion to the name 
of the lodge, Fidelity. The splendid banner last mentioned, together with the 
niches containing the statues, the elaborately ornamented and highly finished 
ceiling, and also the drapery at the head of the room, were executed by that 
talented and much respected artist, Brother L. E. Reed of Tiverton. This 
su hall was the admiration of all who saw it, whether the initiated or 
others. It is certainly a credit to “ The of Fidelity ;” and will be a 
lasting honour to the liberality and spirit of the craft of Tiverton, so far as 
the internal decorations are concerned : we cannot, however, say so much for 
the exterior, this being by no means answerable to the beauty within. The 
entrance is exceedingly bad ; and we hope soon to hear that a suitable porch 
is made to this temple, dedicated to religion, morality, and science, and sacred 
to a pure system of ethics, veiled in mystic allegory. A copious account of the 
ceremonies which took place on the occasion of the opening of this hall will 
be found in the Exeter Flying Post of Sept. 11. 1834. 

Monument erected to the Me of the late Earl of Plymouth, on Brooms- 
grove Lickey. — The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of this monu- 
ment was performed, on the 15th of May; by Lord Lyttelton, who acted as 

d gael mason. me a a) is 

seen by the engraving . 202.), is 
that of a simple obelisk, standing on a 
pedestal 17 ft. in height, and about 20 ft. 
square. The whole height of the monu- 
ment will be, according to the drawing, 
91 ft. 6in. The pedestal (on the sides 
of ws) there are ernie. in sunk 

els) is a by three steps, 
hich run all round; and these, pile x: 
with the structure, are formed of the 
elegant Anglesea marble. The situation 
chosen by the committee for this monu- 
ment is the top of the Lickey Hill, which 
is a few yards to the left of the coach- 
road proceeding from Worcester to Bir- 
mingham ; and the obelisk, when the trees 
around the spot are felled, will, from its 
lofty locality, be seen at a great distance. 
This monument is from a design by Mr. 
John Hansor, architect; and the con- 
tractor is Mr. John Welch, who has un- 
dertaken to complete the structure in five 
months from the time that the foundation 
was laid. It differs from other monu- 
ments of this description, in having the 
faces of the pedestal battering; that is, 
the die of the pedestal is narrower at the 
top than at the bottom where it rests on 
the plinth, which harmonises well with 
the pyramidal form of the upper part. — 
R. June, 1834. é 

The Birmingham Town Hall. —While in England, I saw the whole of the 
new Birmingham Musical Hall, on the evening it was first lighted with gas; 
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and previously during the day. It is a noble structure; but, I think, very 
defective in some respects. None of the stones for the building (which are 
the hardest limestone I have seen) were cut by the steam-engine, as was, I 
I think, stated in the Mechanics’ Magazine. The organ is the most stupendous 
machine conceivable; and the effect of the whole, when standing in front of 
it, very august. But the ceiling, to my taste, is in an execrable style : divided 
into three great squares, ining circles ; with very deep radial panels and 
borders @ /a Grec, and between the quarter panels poor meagre ornaments. 
The light was utterly insufficient: it came from globes, in the side windows, 
containing triple argand burners. I do not think they will ever light it effec- 
tually, without some great central light. The windows and galleries have an 
escdlent effect ; and that of the exterior, seen a good way down the street, 
from the majestic attitude (if I may so speak) of the building, is grand. The 
roof, | am sorry to say, appears to eerie oe ee many places ; in some, 
as much as 7 or S inches: it is all covered with lead. I could not get into it; 
but I wish you would get plans of it, for the Architectural Magazine, from 
some correspondent. Externally, when I saw it, it seemed to me to indicate 
such derangement inside, as would soon become dangerous. —R. 1M. Dublin, 
Sept, 19. 1834. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cenotaph to the Memory of Sir Walter Scott. A printed “ Address to the 
Committee and Subscribers of an intended Cenotaph to the Memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., at Edinburgh,” has been sent us by Mr. Britton. Its object is to 
erect a cenotaph in the form of a cross, and it is stated that Mr. Britton has 
made some designs illustrative of his opinions and suggestions. 

In recommending a Cenotaph for Sir Walter Scott, at Edinburgh, in the 
form and general character of a Christian cross, Mr. Britton observes: “ I am 
influenced by the conviction, that a design of this kind is more analogous to 
the present age, to the partialities of the deceased, to the pervading character 
of his writings, than any other species of architectural composition. Neither 

tian, Grecian, nor Roman, could be made to impart that locality and 
nationality of sentiment which belongs to the architecture of the middle ages : 
this brings with it, and belongs to, the chivalrie and romantic annals of Great 
Britain; it blends the military and monastic; it unites the civil and eccle- 
siastical emblems of by-gone days; it may intimate the gloomy, almost 
impregnable, castle of the rude and haughty baron ; and also the gorgeous and 
sainted minster of the catholic devotee. Whilst the one furnishes dungeons 
and halls, galleries and cells, lofty embrasured towers and moats, draw- 
bridges and portcullises ; the other is designed and adorned with all the luxuries 
of architectural composition and sculptural ornament. These are objects and 
associations belonging to ‘ The Lady of the Lake, ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, ‘ The Antiquary, ‘ Keniboon » ‘Peveril of the Peak, &c. &c., 
and these unfold to the fancy of the antiquarian architect an exhaustless 
store for combination and composition. A design in the form, and with some 
of the peculiarities, of the stone cross, is susceptible of great variety of surface, 
as well as great power of ex ion. Whilst its architectural members may 
indicate something of the military and monastic character of the middle ages, 
its sculptured enrichments ought to display some of the prominent person- 
ages and oon pe isti wae of ~ x bard’s and novelist’s _— on 
peng and scu esigns of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks have 
lasted for many es and are examined and investigated with intense 
interest and delight by artists and antiquaries of the present age; so may 
future connoisseurs and antiquaries look with curiosity and delight at the Scott 
Cenotaph (if appropriate), which an admiring public may raise to his fame. 
Reelclanekaed ia, which generally are as unintelligible as tian 
hieroglyphics, and have little that is emblematical or historical in their designs, 
I would introduce a series of sculptured subjects, both in statues and basso- 
relievos, to tell tales of the author euvel tie writings ; and these subjects 
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should mark and characterise certain i ing scenes, personages, and events 
which are rendered familiar to the reader of Scott’s works. I would also call 
into action and laudable rivalry the talents of modern artists, and put their 
designs on permanent record, and in immediate association with the name 
and memory of Scotland’s boast.” (p.4.)  ~ j 

Aberdeenshire.— A round tower, 76 EE high, and 17 ft. in diameter at the base, 
has been erected at Muthil, near Peterhead, in commemoration of reform. 
The tower contains a stone staircase, which leads to a circular apartment at 
the top, with windows commanding beautiful and extensive views in every 
direction. This tower has been erected by a local subscription ; and we con- 
sider it as doing the mee honour to the subscribers, since they could have 
no motive whatever of a grossly selfish nature. We would rather see one 
such tower than a thousand of such columns or obelisks as those erected to 
Lord Melville, Lord Plymouth, or a“ : other noble or wealthy individual by 
his dependants or friends, which are, for the most part, no proof of real merit. 
In the notice of this tower, given in the Scotsman of Sept. 3., it is stated that the 
— at the top has four windows, answering to the four cardinal points. 

is has a very good effect exteriorly in a square tower, but in a round one, 
it is very bad. Three windows would have been better: but — number 
above seven would have been better still. What is the reason? Four win- 
dows can never be seen in such a point of view as either to give the expres- 
sion of regularity and succession, or to group ; that is to say, they never can 
be seen in such a way as to give the idea of a whole. Where there are three 
windows, never more than one can be seen at a time; and this one, being 
complete in itself, forms a unity or whole. The best mode, however, is by 
having a number of windows, by which the piers between them are rendered 
so small that from every point of view several of them are seen; and this, 
with the obvious continuation of the series round the tower, produces an 
— at once rich and grand, approaching even, as Burke observes, to the 
sublime. 

Sutherland. — A monument to the memory of the late Duke of Sutherland 
is about to be erected on the summit of Benvrogie, a mountain in the parish 
of Golspie, in the county of Sutherland. The monument is to be erected by 
the tenantry on the estate, and will be 75 ft. high. (Inverness Courier, Oct. 


1834.) [We should be much obliged to Mr. Barry (the duke’s architect at 


Trentham), or to whatever other architect may be the designer of this pillar, 
for further particulars.] 





Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 


HoyYLaxe Church. (fig. 134. p. 293.) — Your engraver has made rather an 
unfortunate mistake in the perspective view of Hoylake church. The arches 
203 at the west end are not pointed, as 


intersecting semicircular arches, as 
\ = shown in jig. 203. I should be glad 
if you would notice these errors, 
as at present it appears rather 
absurd to illustrate an article on 
Norman architecture by a building 
in which pointed arches occupy 
the most prominent place. — J. 
A. Picton, Liverpool, October 7. 
1834. 
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Huskisson’s Monument at Liverpool. (p. 227.) — The author of the critique 
on this monument is in error, in stating that “ the interior diameter of the 
columns is considerably less than the exterior.” They are not fluted inter- 


shown in the engraving, fig. 134. ; 
. but they constitute an "arcade of 
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nally, as they are on the outside: the capitals are fully enriched outside, but 
inside i — merely blocked out with plain square stones. (See Stuart’s 
Athens.) Nevertheless, in the general justness of the criticism I fully coincide. 
—J. A. P. Liverpool, Oct. 7. 1834, ? 


Smirke’s ions for the Architectural Improvement of ‘London. (p. 177. 
—This work Saenbeldepedea te Westebintes Recea te eh » o. nw 
manner which demands the attentive of architects, and of all who are 


likely to have any thing to do with the improvement of towns, As we con- 
sider it a part of our duty to recommend to young architects every work that 
contains any useful article in the way of their profession, we would advise 
them to add this number of the Westminster Review to their library. Many, 
we trust, read this Review regularly ; not only on account of its general merits, 
but because it and the Foreign Quarterly contain more articles on architec- 
ture and the fine arts than either the % i h or the Quarterly. In the 
article to which we allude, the reviewer shows in detail what we have hinted at 
years ago in the Gardener’s Magazine, viz., that no efficient and general system 
of improvement can be expected for the metropolis, till it is gov bya 
municipal body elected by a — resentative system; in short, a local 
iament, in the election of the lets of which every householder should 
ve a vote. This would render altogether unn the well-meant sug- 
gestions of Mr. Smirke for providing villages, partly at the expense of govern- 
ment or the public, in open spaces in the suburbs of the metropolis, for 
working mechanics. These, and every working class, must be put into a con- 
dition to ry ey of oe 2B sc : Esa 
Improved Front.— I approve e general principle set forth in the 
article in p. 113., on improving shop fronts, but consider the blocks ter- 
minating the cornice ought not to be a by brackets resting upon the 
pilasters ; as the architrave is thus cut off, and prevented from having a bear- 
ing upon the end pilasters sufficient for the main beam which is to support 
the superstructure. The architrave, whatever it may really be, affects to be 








this main beam, and copeeanentyr cnet. 00 here a firm and long bearing at 


each end: now, with respect to the arrangement adopted, it may. be 
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to its face, and not taking its situation ; but this does not to be the case, 
and, even if it could Sreiien Ree, | d, would be in- 
cogit to. be ‘of the. oune character ani: gusatel eppuisase' Gomngienct: ti 
t to e same c ter t t its 
length, and its position seems to determine that it should be used for rt- 
ing upon its upper side only. The brackets ought to be laid it in the 
same manner as the frieze is, and in the way the smaller beams which support 
the floor, and which are frequently terminated in a triglyph, may be supposed 
to be: indeed, where only one bracket is used to support a terminating block, 
it may be considered as merely an elongation of one of these smaller beams. 

I have used this arrangement both in a shop front, and in a public build- 
ing under peculiar circumstances ; adopting either the bracket which occupied 
the place of a triglyph, or two which extend to nearly the width of the pi- 
laster, as appeared best suited to the case. I have sent a copy of the drawing 
( fig. 204.) which accompanied the original article, with only the necessary 

teration, in order to facilitate comparison.— Geo. Dymond. Bristol, June 
17. 1834. 

The above we consider to be just, useful, and ps criticism ; and we 
only wish this correspondent, and others who think like him, would be indus- 
trious in pointing out similar errors in public og cs We also hope that 
Mr. Dymond has not forgotten the design for a villa, which he kindly promised 
to send us. — Cond. 

A Curbed Roof. (p. 39.) — Lest the definition of a curbed roof, in p. 39., 
should not be clearly understood, allow me to illustrate it by a sketch ( fig. 205.), 

in which a is the 

205 common rafter 

“ of the roof, and 4 

thecurbed rafter; 

c is the flooring 

a joists, d the gut- 
ter, e the para- 
pet wall, fa dor- 
mar window in 


FF the root "ana 








the roof, and 
the ceiling an 
3 tie-joists; and & 
the wall 


f the floding 
0 e 
: joists. —J. 1... 


Biss: Manor Place, 

Bh, | Paddington, 10th 

Curbed Roofs (p. 39.) leasing objects; both from the 

Roofs (p. 39.), in any situation, are unpleasing objects ; bo’ m 

inelegance of ther forms, and from the idea of insecurity that they present. 

Not only are these roofs to be found covering fourth-rate houses in the streets 

of London, where the price of ground is high; but they may also be seen in 
front of third and second rate houses in the vicinity of town. 

It is muchto be regretted, that, in and near London, we frequently find a 
curbed roof presenting its unshapely appearance high above a delicate balus- 
trade attic, over an enriched entablature of the Corinthian or other order ; 
while, in other countries, even the chimney stacks on one side of a street 
(that can be seen from the drawingroom windows on the other side) are 
composed of hewn stone, or covered with cement (as the case of the front 
may be), so as to present a pleasing oe The very intention of an 
attic at the wall head of a building is, that the roof, which is not very su 

















table of being ornamented, may be hid: hence the inconsistency of the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned relative to the houses in the vicinity of London. 


—J.R. Bayswater, April, 1834. 
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Emigration of Architects to North America,— At p. 90. inform your. . 
readers of the emigration of two or iheodn quabdieniy hin hora: Shan cidade 
butors to your Encyclopedia of Architecture. 1 most heartily wish them suc- 
cess, and would not on any account try to keep, a man at home who is fully 
bent upon leaving his native land ; because nothing that can be said to such a 
person (considering the many conflicting statements respecting an emigrant’s 
prospects) will ever satisfy him that he may as well stay at home; and, if he 
is restrained at first, he will in all probability still continue to cherish the de- 
sire, and, becoming indifferent to every thing about him, will eventually go 
( be in a manner .) under less favourable circumstances than 
if he had started at first. I feel convinced that nothing short of experience 
will satisfy such persons; friendly warnings go for nothing: those writers 
who give an unfavourable account of the country and its inhabitants are, if 
read at all, set down as aristocrats, or very illiberal persons; while those 
who speak in their praise are read with avidity, and every sentence taken in a 
more general serse, if possible, than even its author intended it to convey. 
Such is the effect of prejudice. 

I am sorry to say I have purchased this experience; and dearly bought it 
was, I assure you. After struggling unsuccessfully through the six previous 
years, I began to think it was time to go farther in search of employment ; 
and having informed myself of the tie ge offered in the United States, as 
well as I was able from the then recently eee works on that subject, 1 
came to the determination of visiting New York ; having taken it for granted 
that I should certainly find employment there either as a clerk to a surveyor 
or builder, or, at all events, as a book-keeper in some other business, till I 
could turn myself about. The result, however, proved that I was wofully mis- 
taken in prs this conclusion. It was my wish to go alone; but Ihad a 
wife, and she had two orphan sisters who had been no less unsuccessful in 
life than myself. Their desire to accompany me was a natural one, and I 
could not resist it, although I was aware that considerable expense would 
attend it, as well as other inconveniences. Wewent. I traversed New York 
almost daily for two months, without being able to obtain a single day’s em- 
ployment; and being assured that there was not the least chance of meeting 
with any till the —s spring, I at last determined upon returning. 

I have never assum e title of architect, but having had fifteen years’ 
experience in the building line, with the superintendence of a brickfield and 
limekiln, I do think myself competent to act as a surveyor. Accordingly, to 
the several gentlemen in America to whom I took out letters of recommend- 
ation, I described myself as a building-surveyor ; but they did not comprehend 
what that meant. They seemed to have some notion of what an architect 
was; and on my describing to one of them who had lately had a first-rate 
house built for himself, and was then — some others to let, what the 
office of a surveyor was, he said that he thought the services of such persons 
were very requisite in New York. I soon, however, ascertained there was not 
a shadow of chance for me in that branch ; for the aforesaid gentleman assured 
me there had been no drawings made for his house, and that the almost invari- 
able practice is, to fix upon a house already built, as a model, either to be 
copied exactly, or with such variations as the proprietor may think fit: an 
agreement is then drawn up, in few words, and, as you may suppose, in very 
vague and general terms, and the employer is left at the mercy of the builder 
for the completion of the contract. In consequence of this system prevailing 
to a great extent, I do not believe there is full employment throughout the 
year for half a dozen working architects or surveyors. This method of build- 
ing from patterns, in America, is in some measure to be accounted for by the 
manner in which the building-ground is there disposed of: it is chiefly in the 
hands of the corporation, and as one portion gets filled up, another is brought 
into the market. The ground is sold in lots of 25 ft. frontage by 100 ft. deep ; 
and, as the price of these has risen to a great height, there is, in almost every 
instance, a house built on each lot, the price being too high to allow of two 
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lots being used for one house. The Americans are averse from paying for any 
things which appear to them superfluities; and it is the interest of the builders 
to persuade them that the services of the architect and surveyor are such. 
There is as little to be done in the way of keeping accounts, as in drawing ; 
and they are, in general, both done by a journeyman who works the greater 
part of his time at the bench. The master builders are practical men, and, 
with very few exceptions, men who have gone over from this country as jour- 
neymen —— being used to work so much by contract, they are not 
very particular in keeping accounts ; and they are assisted in the little that is 
done, by the operations of a public officer, whose duty it is to inspect every 
cargo as it comes into port, when he measures every board, and scores the 
quantity upon it, reduced to lin. thick. In New York, timber is always 
brought in boards and scantling; and I do not recollect seeing any in the log 
during my stay there, except mahogany from the south. A part of a board 
or scantling, I was informed, is never taken to a job froma carpenter’s yard. 
One the nearest the size required that can be found is picked out, and, if only 
half of it is used, the workmen carry home the remainder. I cannot answer 
for this practice being general; but I have seen large pieces of good fir timber 
hacked up for the fire, which could only have been obtained in this way. Dur- 
ing my unhappy sojourn in New York, I could see by the advertisements in 
the different papers, which I daily searched (in doing which there is great faci- 
lity afforded, an accommodation which I never could meet with in London), 
that there were several others in the same line as myself most anxious for 
employment; one of whom described himself as having served his articles 
under Mr. Nash in London. 

With respect to the prospects of the gentleman you mention as going out 
with a cargo of chimney-pots and other ornaments, I would observe, that in 
New York they build their houses very lofty, many of them six stories 
high; consequently, if chimney-pots are required at all, they are seldom 
seen from the closely filled streets. ‘The Americans are very fond of orna- 
ment, but at the same time they like to get it at a very cheap rate. There 
are many French in New York, and communications with their country are 
almost’ as frequent as with ours; consequently, I apprehend, they would put 
any Englishman out of the market in the way of papier maché. There are 
also several persons carrying on business as carvers ; and very expert they are, 
I assure you, in carving mouldings, capitals, and other architectural orna- 
ments in their soft pine ; giving them a finish quite equal to the composition 
ornaments made in London. These are chiefly used in the frontispieces of 
their best houses and shops; comprising (in private houses) a richly moulded 
entrance door, columns, and pilasters (in some instances these are of marble), 
with mouldings over side lights between, and fan light above. This arrange- 
ment for the admission of light to the hall would no doubt be more generally 
followed in this country, but for a very obvious reason. I also saw some 
plaster ornaments used in inside finishing, equal to any thing of the kind, in 
point of design and finish, that I had ever seen in England. 

I trust that in offering these remarks, I shall not be thought obtruding my 
private affairs; my-object being, to prevent others from falling into the same 
errors, by coming to wrong conclusions, as I did. The only way to do this, is 
to teach people to discriminate, and to make proper allowance for the preju- 
dices and predilections of the authors they read. Thus, Mr. Stuart’s work 
will be found an unerring guide to any gentleman of small fortune making a 
pleasure excursion through the States; Mrs. Trollope’s and Captain Hall’s 
can only serve any lady or gentleman who has preconceived a very unfavour- 
able opinion of the Americans, and is determined to confirm it by a trans- 
atlantic tour; while the small fry, and scraps in the periodical publications, 
are at best but blind guides. The safest way for a young man to act, espe- 
cially if he has a wife and family, is to go over first alone, with a view of 
seeing and hearing what his prospects are likely to be; and then, # they ap- 
pear favourable, returning for his family, &c. This is frequently done, but 
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even then it is not safe to allow too long a period to elapse between the first 
and second visit: for a young man, who went out with his wife and child in 
the same vessel with us, afterwards told me he found trade so much altered 
for the worse, since his visit there three years ago, that he should never have 
returned if he had been aware of it. 

Although I met with such a serious disappointment, I should be sorry to 
be thought as joining in the idle clamour raised by many against the Ameri- 
cans; as I do not lay the blame of my want of success either on them or 
their country. I had well informed myself on the subject of their peculiari- 
ties in manners and customs (except, as it turned out, in that which was for 
me the right one), and found no difficulty in accommodating myself to them. 
My expectations were as moderate as it was possible for a person to lay them ; 
but I did expect to find employment, and utterly failed. It is frequently ob- 
served, that, notwithstanding the emigration of so many thousands of persons 
from this country, they are not missed; but this may in some degree be ac- 
counted for by the greater part of them returning; and Lam of opinion that three 
fourths of the mechanics and others, not labourers or farmers, who have 
arrived in New York within the last two or three years, have made a hasty 
retreat. Trade there, as far as I had an opportunity of judgi , appeared to 
me, in general, as much overdone as in Senden 3 and that curse to the 
mechanic, a Trades’ Union, had got into operation. For the farmer and 
agricultural labourer, particularly the latter, there is an inexhaustible field for 
employment; there is also a good chance for rough hardworking mechanics, 
who are never likely to become any thing else here : but to all above them on 
the scale, I would say, stop at home, and put up with your difficulties if you 
can, rather than fly to others which you know not of, The Americans ge- 
nerally are not fond of laborious employment ; consequently, they seize on the 
lighter occupations, to the exclusion of foreigners. I am afraid you will think 
I have already trespassed at too great a length, and I will therefore conclude 
by requesting you will make what use you please of the above, and I shall be 
happy to answer any queries for further information on the subject, as far as I 
am able, and for that reason I enclose a card with my real name and address. 
=-Z. Hertford, April 24. 1834. 

The Arch-headed Openings in the Chimney Top, proposed at p. 163., are said 
to “create a draught :” but I cannot conceive in what manner they can do 
so. I have, until now, conceived that such openings would have an opposite 
effect. Weare not to consider wind as having any property different from 
that of water in motion. On the contrary, we know that, by exposing a solid 
to the action of either fluid, the current does not impinge against the body, 
but, by reacting, pushes up the moving mass quite clear of the top of the ob- 
stacle. That this is true, any person may satisfy himself, by observing how 
driving snow gets over a wall. It rises far above the wall before it gets over. 
Again, let him observe how the snow gets over a gate. He will see that the 
snow does not rise above the upper surface of the horizontal bars, but sweeps 
exactly across their upper surfaces. In like manner, it is presumed that, in- 
stead of the wind being “broken” by the arched openings between the flues, 
it will pass over the openings of the vents in a comparatively solid state, and 
so prevent their action. In short, there does not appear to be any known 
property of wind that can warrant our breaking and scattering it about at the 
chimney head, but every thing to induce us to keep it in a solid state, pro- 
vided that the upper side of the coping is inclined about 45° to the current, 
and the margin of the flue is dressed as straight as possible ; and also that the 
coping is made to project but very little over the shaft. It is only from these 
properties, and the additional altitude which a can confers on a chimney, that 
we may rationally explain its utility. — John Milne. Edinburgh, July, 1834. 

Hinging Doors to Rooms.—I cannot conceive why we must hinge the 
“ doors on the side nearest to the fire, whether they are in the same wall, or 
at right angles with it; otherwise they will draw out the smoke every time 
they are used.” (p.201.) An architectural maxim, like a definition in geo- 
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metry, should be a simple idea, inc le of contradiction ; or else it should 
be in the form of a proposition fully demonstrated. In the mean time, I cannot 
conceive what could induce smoke to come down the chimney by opening the 
door either to the right, or to the left; providing that I open or shut it in 
both cases with an equal velocity. — Zd. 

Blank Windows. — I beg leave to offer you a few remarks on the followin 
“ Architectural Maxim”’ given in your Architectural Magazine, p. 236. : — “ If 
blank windows are ever allowable in original compositions, it can only be where 
they form part of a system of windows. To introduce them where they form 
no part of such a system, that is, where there are no real windows at all in 
the elevation, as in the exterior elevation of the Bank of England, and in the 
front of the National Gallery at Charing Cross, is contrary to every sound 
principle of architectural composition.” 

I presume that you would justify this censure, by observing that they are 
useless, and, consequently, inadmissible. Now, it appears to me, that even 
on this ground, at least as regards the latter example, these windows are 
capable of defence. It might be urged, that these partial openings are the 
means of lessening the great weight of wall above the lower windows. This 
seems to me equally satisfactory with the reasonings which some writers have 
made use of, when telling us why certain forms and objects may be admitted 
in design, and how it is that they give us pleasure in viewing them: I mean, 
those writers who would reduce all beauty in architecture to the principles of 
utility, aptitude, and conveniency. 

But it is upon other ground than this that I would now attempt to defend 
the admission of blank windows, attached columns, &c., in architectural 
designs. 
It cannot, I think, with any reason be denied, that the principles by which 
we are affected with what is termed Beauty are the same in Nature and Art; 
that, from whatever hidden cause it be that a man derives pleasure when view- 
ing a beautiful object, this cause is the same both in the works of Nature and 
of Art. When the advocate for the Theory of Fitness suffers himself to be 
drawn into the wide field of natural beauties, he is immediately surrounded 
with insurmountable difficulties. This, I think, Burke has most satisfactorily 
shown. “ On that principle,” he observes, “ the wedge-like snout of a swine, 
with its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and the whole make 
of the head, so well adapted to its offices of digging and rooting, would be 
extremely beautiful.” (Sublime and Beautiful, part ii. sect.6.) How admir- 
ably does the shell of the tortoise serve as a castle to its rightful occupier ! 
but I fancy that more admiration is bestowed upon it when, by being wrought 
into ornaments, this fitness is at an end, than it could obtain while shielding 
the animal. Many things are very beautiful, though no use has ever yet been 
discerned in them; and I would, with Burke, appeal to the first and most 
natural feelings of mankind, whether, on beholding a lovely eye or mouth, any 
ideas of their being well fitted for seeing or eating ever present themselves. 
To apply this more immediately to our subject: When wholly occupied in 
admiring a noble portico, what is it that thus captivates us? Are we engaged 
in thinking how admirably the portico is adapted to afford shelter from the 
sun’s rays, and from the rain? or, how efficiently the columns support the 
entablature and roof? When the eye is dwelling with pleasure on an Italian 
range of windows, is it the fact, that a great quantity of light is admitted 
by these windows which affords this pleasure? I trow not. It is said by some, 
that attached columns may be employed, as they strengthen, or appear to 
strengthen, the wall against which they are placed: but can any body tell ine, 
when admiring their effect in a building, that his satisfaction springs from a 
knowledge of the additional stability which they give to the main walls? If 
it be so in fact, it must be first satisfactorily made out to him that the walls 
stand in need of extraneous support, and then that these columns are calcu- 
lated to afford it. Upon finding these to be facts, we may call the building 
beautiful, and admire it: in other words, the absence or presence of beauty in 
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an object is the result of a course of reasoning in the mind. But is not this 
a strange confusion of terms? Were it indeed true that attached columns are 
only to be admitted in design, on the ground that they appear to afford addi- 
tional strength to the walls, we might, on some occasions, apply them thus 
without any entablature, as a Gothic buttress; nay, they would give equal 
stability to the wall, though we should even decapitate them. 

In other branches of the fine arts, the judgment does not lay claim to this 
absolute sway. The sole end to which music aspires is to delight the ear. 
The same may be said of landscape-painting, and of some species of ornamental 
furniture. We call architecture the queen of the fine arts, and, in very deed, 
she is far too noble a queen to be placed wholly under the despotic juris- 
diction of the cold dictates of judgment. 

If I am unable to persuade the lover of the Aptitude Theory to forsake 
his favourite principle, I may, at least, urge him to follow this principle whither 
it will lead him. The only author I have met with, who attempts to do this, 
is Durand, in his Précis des Legons d’ Architecture. Now, what 1s the result at 
which he at length arrives? Were vot men so prejudiced in their favour, he 
would prohibit the use of the Composite, Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric 
Orders! He would consign to oblivion those objects which most think to be 
the very pride of architecture, the richest diadems in her crown: he tells us 
that cornices are inadmissible in the interior of buildings, unless they support, 
or appear to support, the ceiling. As to beauty of contour in mouldings, it is 
all prejudice : since, however, mankind are so universally foolish as to admire 
some profiles more than others, on this account, and on this account alone (he 
says), we should give our mouldings certain forms in preference to others. 
Flutings (he observes) are useless ; and then signs their death-warrant. M. Du- 
rand, who is professor of architecture at the Polytechnic School, finds that his 
theory must, when carried out, bring him to these determinations. One might 
suppose that he has been much with those whose slashing propensities, from 
their possessing a more extended field of action, brought on such disastrous 
results to their king and country, at the end of the last century : and thus can 
he, with more confidence than others, pronounce condemnation on. those 
things which have been the objects of admiration for ages. Yet, although it 
be passing strange and surprisingly bold in a man to give utterance to such 
sentiments as these, it seems to me that they are nothing more than what one 
is constrained to allow, who holds that, in architecture, whatsoever is useless 
is inadmissible; and I believe that much praise is due to some portions of his 
work. In Gothic architecture, this theory is wholly untenable. Of what use 
are pinnacles, battlements to a church, and (what, I think, is, in a degree, ana- 
logous to blank windows) that panelling which we may sometimes see spread- 
ing itself over an old church tower with such wonderfully rich effect ? 

But, surely, it will be said, Fitness and Utility must be taken into consider- 
ation, when judging of the merits of an architectural composition. Undoubtedly 
they must: and I admit that they justly claim a large share of our attention. 
But I conceive that this is solely the province of Reason, and not of that 
which is usually termed Taste. A stranger peu by the London University : 
his first glance at the edifice would, 1 think, afford him much pleasure. A 
portico of ten Corinthian columns, elevated on a lofty basement, and crowned 
by a good proportioned dome, must command attention; and I think that, 
with most unbiassed observers, it would be a pleasurable attention: but, upon 
farther inspection, our observer perceives that the sole use of this portico is 
to shelter one doorway in the centre. This will cast a shade over his former 
satisfaction. It seems as though the portico and the entrance were not made 
for one another; it seems an application of a noble object to a purpose 
unworthy of it: as though we should yoke an elephant to a pony-carriage. 
Here the judgment is shocked, and that in no small degree; and we cannot 
divest ourselves of its influence, when judging of the structure as a work of 
art. But nothing of this kind can be said in reference to blank windows, and 
other objects of a similar nature. In the former case, there is a large assem- 
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blage of objects, evidently intended to answer a certain end; and we cannot 
help perceiving that the means used are not commensurate with the end pro- 
mew : while the sole aim of blank windows is to please the eye. It is, I 
believe, owing to this latter distinction that we are not molested by the whis- 
perings of the judgment, when admiring such objects as the spires of Salisbury 


and Strasburg. They are utterly useless; but they do not pretend to be 


otherwise. 

I might extend these observations to works on literature which come within 
the cognizance of Taste; but I fear that I have already too far prolonged my 
remarks, and will hastily bring them to a close. 

I entirely coincide with the spirit of the observations made by your corre- 
spondent Candidus, in the last Number of the Architectural Magazine, although 
I cannot agree with him on the comparative merits of the London University 
and the National Gallery. He will find some remarks in the Atheneum of the 
3lst of May, 1834, relative to the propylea in the new building, which he 
— rather inclined to censure. — Y. Z. London, Oct. 9. 1834. 

e leave the above criticism to produce its own effect on the minds of our 
readers, It is temperate; and that appears to us its principal merit. There 
is not a line in it which can be considered as a defence or justification of the 
use of blank windows in an elevation having no real windows. In such an 
elevation, the blank windows must either be introduced as ornaments, or for 
some useful purpose; but our critic offers no defence of them on either of 
these grounds. He supposes that we condemn blank windows simply because 
they are useless; and chen he combats the idea which he has conjured up. If 
blank windows can be shown to be beautiful in themselves, that circumstance 
alone might justify their introduction, even in an elevation where there were 
no real windows. But he has not shown them to be beautiful at all; and we 
contend that, so far from being beautiful in themselves, they always convey the 
idea of imperfection or defect ; and that they are only passable where they form 
part of a system of real windows. Even when they do form part of such a sys- 
tem, we think that, in many cases, it would be better to avoid them. The 
guide to their introduction or omission should be the necessity or non-neces- 
sity of maintaining the appearance of regularity and uniformity; because, in 
some elevations (for example, those of common street-houses), regularity and 
uniformity (as we have shown in p. 323.) are almost the only kinds of archi- 
tectural beauty which are produced. In buildings of a higher character, such 
as the Bank of England and the National Gallery, the kind of beauty aimed at 
should be of a very superior description ; and, so far from requiring blank win- 
dows to maintain the appearance of regularity and uniformity, these qualities 
are maintained by nobler parts of the edifice : and blank windows detract from 
the effect of the elevation, considered as a whole, by the vulgar or common- 
place associations connected with them. In short, we think our maxim on 
the subject of blank windows unshaken‘by the objections of our correspondent : 
but we shall be glad to hear all that can be said against it; because it is 
mainly by discussions of this kind that the Architectural Magazine can be of 
service, either to young architects or to general readers. It is a fact, that, we 
believe, most people will assent to from their own éxperience, that instruction 
is much more effectually communicated by the correction of errors, than by 
the most perfect precepts. — Cond. 

Ventilation by Mr. Milne and Mr. Picton. (p. 64. and p. 230.) — Having no 
copy of my answer [p. 279.] to the objections made by Mr. Dymond [p. 213.] 
to my es ventilator, I am not sure whether the statements of Mr. Pic- 
ton are already answered: nevertheless, I shall say a few words in reply. Mr. 


Picton remarks (p. 230.) that my invention depends for “ its efficacy entirely 

on the excess of temperature of the air in the room over that without.” By 

reading my paper with attention, it will be seen that the use of my apparatus 

is to prevent excessive draught, caused by the variable force and direction of 

the wind, &c.; and that its action does not depend upon temperature, farther 

than that the damper permits an equal flow of air under all possible circum- 
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stances. In summer, my ventilator opens of its own accord ; and, in winter, 
shuts itself just so far as to admit the same flow of air in both seasons. Mr. 
Picton continues :— “ Should the difference be very slight, or the excess be 
the other way, it would become wholly inoperative.’ Why would it? I 
cannot conceive the possibility of the “excess ” of temperature being ever the 
“ other way ;” thatis, greater without than within a human dwelling. Mr. Pic- 
ton next observes, that, “ were the temperature, within and without the house, 
ual, there would be no ventilation whatever.” That, however, is an evil 
which is neither caused nor prevented by my ventilator., From what has been 
stated, I hope it will be understood that, even admitting it were evident that 
“ it is quite possible for the air in a room to become unfit for respiration, with 
little or no increase of temperature,” the equalising ventilator would not hin- 
der the application of the proper remedy, rarefaction. For hospitals, and 
other public rooms, I did not propose to expose the “ delicate balance” and 
* pivots of the louvre boards” of the ventilator “ to the action” either “ of 
a damp atmosphere or of high winds:” on the contrary, they are placed 
within the house, at the entrance of chimneys, or tubes, in which the rarefying 
process is directed to be made. “ The obvious tendency of the apparatus is,” 
not “ to equalise the circulation when the difference of temperature is greater, 
and to diminish it when the difference is small.” On the contrary, as regards 
the statement of Mr. Picton, it prevents a greater flow of air when the differ- 
ence of heat is great; and permits an escape to the utmost extent possible 
when the difference is small ; and gives complete control over its exit, from 
whatever cause it may be accelerated. Hence, as already shown, it also 
revents “an enormous waste of heat in winter,” without requiring the “ equi- 
fibeium ” of the damper to be adjusted by hand; and maintains its self- 
equalising properties, notwithstanding all that has been urged against it. 

I have twice constructed this ventilator, and found its performance equal to 
my expectation: and I hereby offer to furnish it, at a very moderate charge ; 
and to combine it with a mode of warming, ventilating, and preventing smoke, 
in any room or suite of apartments, in a more effectual and economical way 
than is, at this time, in general use ; and to forfeit my remuneration if I fail. 

I consider Mr. Picton’s ventilating flues very good; but such are only ad- 
visable when the roof is exposed to the sun, and can be rationally expected to 
perform only when he is visible. It is, however, when the weather is close and 
sultry, and the sky cloudy, that ventilation is most wanted, and most difficult 
to produce, and at such a time such flues could not be of much use. Indeed, 
they frequently permit the entrance of cold air, instead of drawing off that 
which has become unfit for respiration. A very good illustration of the above 
observation will be found in my description of the Assembly Rooms and 
Theatre Royal. (This will appear in the Number for January.) But much 
depends upon circumstances ; and I am far from doubting the efficacy of Mr. 
Picton’s air-flues in many situations. — John Milne. Edinburgh, August, 1834. 

The Plan for Curing Smoky Chimneys (p. 233.) which your correspondent 
Mr. Saul describes, and states to be the invention of Mr. Hall of Lancaster, 
although very simple and valuable, is by no means novel or original; for in 
the Builder’s Companion, London, 8vo, 1831, by Mr. D. Boyers, surveyor, a 

recisely similar method is given; and I think it will be but justice to Mr. 

yers if you mention it in your Magazine.— Amicus. London, Sept. 16. 
1834. 

New Cock for Boilers, to admit and emit equal Quantities of cold and hot 
Water in equal Times. (p. 240.) —In order to the perfect action of this cock, 
the areas of the cold and hot water passages must be inversely as the altitudes 
of their supplying heads ; and the areas being constant, if the altitude of the 
supplying head varies, there will be either too great or too small an expense 
of water in proportion to the supply: so that, after a certain number of open- 
ings of the cock, the boiler will either be quite full of water or quite empty. 
If I understand it, this appears to be the right view of the matter ; and, if so, 
the contrivance is one needing far too nice an adjustment ever to be generally 
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useful. I think, also, that the pin of the cock, by being exposed in one place 
to hot water and in another to cold, would not remain long tight. It would 
be easy to have the supplying head of water equal in altitude to that in the 
boiler ; in which case, the areas of both passages would be equal, provided 
the water in both was of the same temperature, and that the conducting pipes 
were both of equal length: but, as they could not be so, two correctors would 
be necessary, one for temperature and the other for friction. All this it would 
be next to impossible to have done practically; moreover, sediment would 
deposit in the hot tube, and not in the cold one: so that, even if right at 
first, they would soon become wrong. — Robert Mallet. Dublin, Aug., 1834. 





Art. V. Queries and Answers. 


New Exchange, Glasgow.— A correspondent enquires whether we can 
give any account of the new Exchange at Glasgow, which is reported to be 
ar superior to any other structure of the kind in this country. We should 
feel obliged by the communication of some particulars respecting so important 
a structure. — L. 

Towel Stands. — In reply to your querist (p. 96.), I would suggest, as in 
my opinion preferable to what he proposes, two brackets similar to fig. 206., 

206 Which may be of cast iron or of wood, carved or plain, and screwed 

to the side of the wash-hand stand, with a bar either turned or 

plain fixed between them. This would be ornamental rather than 

otherwise to the stand, and it would not be inconvenient to place 

the towel upon: if two sets could be fixed, they would have the 

pearance of handles, where an angular stand was used : if it should 

be more convenient, these brackets might be affixed to the side of a chest of 
drawers, or against any part of the wall. — Z. 

The River Wall at Woolwich Dock. (p. 42.) — 1 was led, by your query 
respecting this wall, to make a call at Woolwich Dockyard to inspect it, and 
I was much gratified with what I saw. Being so fortunate as to meet, on 
the wharf, with Mr. Ranger’s superintendent (whose name I forget), I am 
enabled by his intelligent oe ge to offer the following particulars of this 
truly national invention; or rather revival of an ancient mode of building, as 
many of our beautiful ecclesiastical as well as domestic and castellated remains 
bear a very close resemblance to Mr. Ranger’s patent stone. The river wall 
at Woolwich, my informant says, is about 250 ft. long, and 28 ft. high, and 
breasting back 4ft. from the plane of its base: it was erected in the early 
part of the year, and carried on at low water, the men working until the tide 
flowed and obliged them to leave off until the tide fell again, which, however 
my informant asserted, consolidated and hardened the work. The wall is 
now finished (June 24.), and makes a most excellent wharf wall, resembling 
granite, with bold horizontal joints, and perfectly sound, though no expense 
was incurred by piling for foundation, or by any other expensive measures 
usual on these works. The customary work of the wharf was not retarded 
during its erection, except at the point where the work was then carrying on. 
Upon the whole, I think it worth a journey to the amateur as well as the 
civil engineer, in whose department it must become a most important inven- 
tion. I was also obliged by a description of a new dock in progress, which 
is building of the same material, but which I had not time to inspect. As 
soon as it is finished, which will be shortly, I shall take a scientific friend with 
me, and, if it appear worth a place in your valuable work, I shall endeavour to 
send you a more scientific description of it. Iam informed that Mr. Ranger 
has erected a beautiful building, as a specimen of his material, at Sir H. Tay- 
lor’s, in the Regent’s Park, in the early English style; also a guard-house in 
the Birdcage Walk, in the Grecian style, and another structure, showing a great 
alteration in street architecture, — the National Gallery, Pall-Mall. 
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Queries and Answers. 


These ~ wmger I have not seen, but prec some of your numerous readers 
may oblige us with a description of them.— Charles Manners. Woolwich 
Common, July 14, 1834, 

Which is the best Method of keeping a Dairy cool, or could not a draught be 
created in some way through it? That which I particularly have in view 
stands above ground, detached from any other building, and is about 10 ft. 
square ; but, although it has a flat roof forming a cistern to contain water, it 
acquires such a degree of warmth, as to render it unfit for the purposes for 
which it was intended: perhaps some of my fellow-readers can assist me on 
the subject. — Sam. Ap-Evan. Neath, Glamorganshire, Sept. 22. 1834. 

An Apparatus for cleaning the Outsides of lofty Windows is thus de- 
scribed by our correspondent G. B. W.:— I bave supposed the window tobe 

: 8ft. high, and 3ft. 
6in. from the floor. 
Fig. 207. is a section, 
and fig. 208. the inter- 
nal elevation of the 
window, &c. a a, two 
stout standards, about 
6 ft. 6in. high, with two 
cross pieces 6 b se- 
curely screwedtothem, 
and going across the 
window opening, to 
keep them firm, and 
two pieces ¢ c notched 
into them: d dare two 
bearers, supported at 
the one end by the 
struts e e, which abut 
against the wood and 
stone sills, and at the 
other by the pieces ¢ c; 
and screwed to the 
standards: f fare light 
standards of iron let 
into the ends of the 
bearers and the cross 
piece g, and screwed 
to them by nuts. A 
rope might go across 
the tops of these stand- 
ards, and another 
crosswise, as shown 
by the dotted lines in 
fig. 208. For fear of their giving way outwards, a rope might be passed 
from their tops, through a ring on the top of the bearers, to the cross piece 
5, as shown in fig. 207. I have made this platform to project 2 ft. from 
the line of the sash frame; and the space afforded between the iron standard 
and the sash would be about 1 ft. 8in., which I should think enough for a 
person to stand upon; but that, of course, is optional. A piece of 1 in. deal 
plank (11 in. wide) laid across the bearers, and, perhaps, screwed down to 
them, would complete the apparatus. The struts should be either tied or 
screwed to the bearers, and a cross piece put between them at the lower end 
to keep them in their places. I should think this would answer the purpose 
required. It might be easily taken to pieces or put up; and the expense of 
the materials would be very trifling. —G. B. W. London, Sept. 19. 1834. 
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Azacws, 109 ;. the upper member of the capital 
of a column. 

Acroter, 193; a pedestal on the summit of a co- 
lumn for supporting a statue. 

Acroteria, 159; small pedestals placed on the 
apex and other extremities of a pediment ori- 
ginally intended to support statues. 

Ante, 319; pilasters attached to a wall. 

A '@, 24; see g, in fig. 10. 

Artesian wells, 210; wells formed by boring, and 
called Artesian because the practice originated 
at Artois. 

Ashlar work, 6; rough stone laid in irregular 


courses, 
—e 109; a fillet Idi 


ige. 
Batten floors, 168 ; fioors laid with narrow boards 
1} in. thick. 
Battened wails, see p. 171. 


Beveled, 125; —_ off. 

Blasting rocks, 3 Splitting them into fragments 
by means of gunpowder. 

Bond stones, 194; stones running through a wall 
at right angles with its face, in order to bind it 


together. 
Borrshane, 372; a basket made of palm leaves, 
used by the ptians in brickmaking. 
Boxed in, 74; filled up compactly. 
i 37; a framework of timber filled 
in with bric 
Butt hinges, 83; hinges, which, when expanded, 
form a square. 
ifere, 176; apparatus for heating by hot 
water, described at length, p. 359. i 
ip of a chimney, 64: the upper and projecting 
part of the shaft. 


Capotum, 269 ; a kind of Hindé torus moulding, 
with an ornament resembling a pigeon’s hea 
at its termination. 

Castrametation, 148 ; camp-making, or the science 
of forming camps. 

aaa 111; a species of moulding, see fig. 45., 


p. 110. 
Cella, 265; the part enclosed by walls, of a Gre- 
cian temple. 
Check-plate, 126 ; the piece of wood in the lintel 
of a doorway, against which the door shuts. 
vron mouldings, 292 ; indented mouldings in 
the Anglo-Norman style. ? . 
Chimney shafts, 118 ; the part of a chimney which 
rises above the roof. 
Chunam, 315 ; an Indian cement or plaster. 
Cincture, 32; a ring or fillet serving to divide the 
- shaft of a column from its capital and base. 
Clamps,‘178; a quantity of bricks piled up for 
burning, but not enclosed in a kiln. ’ 
Clere-story, 290; the centre in a church, when it 
a rises above the two _— int dina 
yore windows, 331; windows in the clere. 
story of a church. 
Clinker bricks, 238 ; small bricks burnt very hard. 
Coins, 210; corners. 
Concrete, % 3 amixture of clean gravel and quick- 


lime, 

Conge¢, 112; a species of moulding, see fig. 51. 

Corbel heads, 345; the extremities of corbel 
stones, often carved. . 

Corbeled, 82 ; one stone projecting over another 
to support a superincumbent stone. 

Corona, 109 ; the crowning member of the entab- 
lature, see e, in fig. 10. 

Corrugated, 73; wavy or fluted. 

Crabs, 198; machines for being attached to and 
raising heavy weights. io 
Crowsteps, 6; the coping stones of a gable rising 

one above another, like steps. 
Crypt, 96 ; a vault. 


Aca 





ig with a 


Cumuda, 368 ; akind of Hinda circular moulding. 





Curbed, 39; contracted towards the ceiling by 
being carried up into the roof. 
Om, 345 ; points formed in the upper corners of 
e window by uniting the two curves. 
Cyclopian walls, 81; walls built with landstones 
heaped on each other without mortar. 
recta, a species of moulding, see fig. 46. p. 110. 
Cyma reversa, 111; a species of moulding, see 


ig. 50. 
Cyma talon, 111 ; a species of moulding, see fig. 47. 
Dado, 156; the fiat TGe of a pedestal | traces the 
plinth and the cornice; ‘applied also to the 
between the skirting and the chairs’ back 
moulding in rooms, 
Deals, 83; deal boards sawn to a proper thickness 
for use. 
er windows, 184; windows in a roof. 
Dove-tailed groove and tenon, 80; two pieces of 
wood joined by one piece being cut into a par- 
ticular shape, and the other cut out or hollowed 
out to receive it. 
Doweled floors, 168 ; explained at length in p. 319. 
Dressings to windows, 297; mouldings, or rather 
architectural lines and forms surrounding win- 
dows, so as — them from being “ mere 
holes in a wall.” 
Echinus, 111; a species of moulding, see fig. 49. 
gs Attached ¢0 & 


a d » 117; 

wall, and projecting from it half or three quar- 
ters of their diameters. 

Entablature, 115 ; the horizontal mass placed on 
Grecian columns: it consists of three parts 
the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 

Epistylium, 24; architrave. 

Fagade, the principal face, front, or elevation of 
any buildin; 

Fascia, 112 ; 

architrave. 

Feuars, 113; persons renting land for panes on 
in Scotland, on very long leases, generally of 


999 years. 
Fillet, 109; a small square or flat moulding. 
— 938: 3 @ pointed ornament terminating a 
e. 


gable. 

Fire bricks, 74; bricks made of a particular kind 
of clay not easily fused by fire. 

Flanches, 41; projecting edges in iron work, 
generally curved, for the purpose of uniting 
poe oe the parts to which they are 
appli 

8, or Flushings, of lead,36; strips of lead 
covering joints. 

Fly wire, 306; wirecloth, or toile métallique, for 
putting in windows to admit the air, while it 
excludes the flies. 

Folding floors, see an explanation at length, 319. 

Footings, 209; the lower courses of a foundation. 

Frets and s, 256; frets are ornaments 
com; of a series of small —— fillets, 
and guilloches of a series of curved ts, 

Frieze, 109; see 5, in fig. 10. p. 25. 

Frustum of a pyramid, 192; the lower part, the 
upper having been cut off horizontally. 

Geomctrical drawing, 215; a drawing toa scale, 
as op} ve, 

Girders, 177; the principal beams for supporting 
the binding joists. 


Greek cross, 133; a rectangular cross, the limbs 
of which are ail equal. ; 

Groined roof, 342; groins are lines formed at the 
intersection of two arches which cross each 








the face or principal member of the 


posed to one in per 


other. 

Haunches of an arch, 140; the part behind the 
springing of the arch. j 
Headers, 125; bricks placed so as to have their 

heads to the surface of the wall 
Intercolumniation, 138 ; the distance between the 
columns of any building. i 
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Jamb, 343 ; the side pieces of any opening in a 
wall, which bear the piece that supports a super- 
incumbent weight. 

Jumper holes, 93 ; holes made to contain the gun- 
sooo required to blast, or rend asunder, 


rocks. 

Label moulding, 343; an outer moulding, crown- 
ing a door or window head, always returned at 
the ends. 

Lancet windows, 293 ; windows formed with lan- 
cet heads, see fig. 1 

Landstone dikes, 81 ; dikes or walls built of land- 
stones without mortar. 

Lean-to, 93; shed or small room with a slanting 
roof Fp gaper from the wall of the house to 
which it is attached. 

Lintels, 125; the side pieces of a window-frame 
or doorway. 

Lotus ornaments, 22; see fig. 7. 

Louvre-boards, 230; or luffer-boards ; inclined 
narrow boards placed one above another in an 
he tight so as to admit the air, but exclude 

e light. 

Minutes, 154; subdivisions of Perrault’s scale for 
drawing the orders of Classical architecture. 
Modillions, 109 ; a species of ornament, in Classic 

architecture, resembling a bracket. 

Modules, 153; equal parts into which a diameter 
is divided, for the purpose of facilitating its 
measurement or delineation. 

Mullions, 125 ; upright pieces, dividing a window 
into three or more parts. 

Mutules, 109; the modillions in the Doric order 

fied mutules. 

Neck of a chimney, 64; part immediately under 


e cap. 

Newel, 194; the turning-post of a staircase. 

Nulling, see oP 370. 

a 140 ; a building with eight columns in 
t. 


Ordonnance, 154 ; an order inClassic architecture. 
—_, Ve 3 quarter-round moulding, see fig. 44. 


pe ok, 168 ; a square landing-place dividing the 
stairs into flights, and used to form aturn witb- 
out winders. 

Padma, 269 ; one of the Hindt mouldings. 

Pagoda caps, 232; caps for ventilation, made 
conical like the apex of a pa; . 

Paim-leaf ornaments, 22 ; see figs. 4, 5, and 6. 

Panopticon, 208; all-seeing; a prison or work- 
house so contrived as that the governor or in- 
spector might, from a given situation, see into 
every part of it. 

Parquetted floors, 319; floors laid in small pieces, 
so as to form patterns. 

Patera, 68; an ornament something like a rose, 
used to conceal small openings. 

Pilaster, 115; a rectangular pillar engaged in 
(attached to) a wall. 

Pinnacle, 159; a pointed ornament terminating 
a pediment. 

Pinned, 169; \et into a wall, by a hole being cut 
into the wall for the purpose. 

Pisé, 320 ; walls formed of mud or clay rammed 
into moulds. 

Place bricks, 35 ; soft half-burnt bricks. 

Plate glass, 82; glass cast in a mould, instead of 
being blown. 

Pugged, 37; filled in, between theceiling and the 
floor above, with some substance to deaden 
sound, as hair, mortar, &c. 

Quartering, 306 ; quarters are formed of upright 
ieces of timber, to which laths are nailed. 
‘ormerly, a tree, after being felled, was first 

sawn up into four equal parts: and hence the 
origin of this term. 

Riser, 58 ; the upright part which supports the flat 
part, or tread, of every step in a flight of stairs. 

Road metal, 91; broken stones and other mate. 
rial used for making or mending roads. 

Roofs of a low pitch, 100 ; roofs not much elevated 
in the centre. 

Row of blockings, 63; a row of projecting blocks 
of stone, or of projecting bricks, sometimes 
called a blocking course. 

Rubblestone, 278; stone rough from the quarry. 

Rusticwork, 120; stones made rough, on the 
outer surface, by tools. There are several kinds 
of rusticwork ; the most common of which are 





the lined, in which the hollow marks are in 
straight; and the vermiculated, or wormed, 
in which ee! are in curved or tortuous lines. 


cous som, 3; projecting. 

Saw draughts, 196 ; longitudinal slits made by 
the saw in a thick board, but leaving the thin 
boards thus formed attached at both ends. 

Scotia, 111; a ies of moulding, see fig. 48. 

Scroll hinges, ; T-hinges with their projecting 
points terminating in scrolls, see fig. Teo. 

Sill, 125; the lower piece of a window-frame or 
doorway. 

Sink stone, 305; a stone perforated with holes. 

Sleepers, 37 ; joists to support a boarded floor, 
laid on the tops of dwarf walls, 

Smithy, 144; a blacksmith’s forge. 

Snatch’ blocks, 198; blocks of pulleys with hooks 
attached. 

Soffits, 168; the ceiling or under side of any 
member. 


Spandrils, 131; the e between the springing 
of an arch and the at surfoce it is intended to 


support. 

Spiral stairs, 200; stairs winding round a newel 
or a well hole. 

Splayed, 343 ; beveled off. 

§ bricks, 34; porous bricks, from not being 
made of proper earth. . 

Spruce deals, 167 ; deals of the spruce fir, A‘bies 
comminis. 

Stack of chimneys, 124; several smoke flues united 
in one column, and generally carried up to some 
height above the roof of the building to which 
they belong. 

Standards, 392 ; straight upright pieces of wood. 

Stays, 172; supports, generally of timber. 

Stink trap, 305; or Beli trap, a metal vessel for 
permitting the escape of water into a drain or 
sewer, without admitting the fetid air from the 
drain, See Encyclopedia of Cottage Architec- 
ture, figs. 222. to 224. § 237. 

Straight-jointed floors, see 319. 

Stretchers, 125; bricks placed so as to have their 
length appear on the surface or outside of a wall. 

Stocks, 36; sound, hard, well-burnt bricks. 

Struts, 392; pieces of timber which resist crush- 
ing or thrusting; as ties are such as resist 
drawing or tension. 

String-courses, 184 ; marked and projecting lines 
of separation on the face of a buildin 

Stylobates, 27 ; pedestals, see fig. 11. ff. 

Swis loor, 136; a door hinged so as to open 
either way. 

Tazza, 02; cup. 

Tie joists, 383 ; Doists acting as a or ties to 
keep two masses together which have a tend. 
ency to separate. 

Torus, 111; a round moulding, larger and stronger 
than the astragal. 

Transepts, 293, When a church is built in the 
form of a cross, the two shorter limbs are called 
transepts. 

Transom, 238; a cross beam forming the hori- 
zontal bar of a window in the Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan styles. 

Trigiyphs, 109; certain distinctive marks in the 
frieze of the Doric order, shown at d, in fig. 10. 
p. 25,, and formed by three glyphs, or grooves. 
uss, 177; to truss, in carpentry, is to form a 
system of ties and struts for the support of a roof 
or weight. 


ight. 

Vestibule, 119; an ante-hall, or inner porch. 

Volutes, 263 ; ‘scrolls, pe ay 

— 385; the plates on which the joists 
rest. , 

Water table, 293; a es of ledge left upon stone 
or brick walls, ut 18in. or Win., or more 
from the ground, from which place the thick- 
ness of the wall is diminished. 

Weathered, 245; beveled off, to prevent the snow, 
&c., from lodging. 

White deals, 167; deals formed of pine wood, 
Por mga of Pinus Strdbus, in which there is 
ittle resin. 

Winders, 168 ; angular steps,’used where the stair 
makes a turn without a landing-place. 

Yellow deals, 167; deals of fir wood; properly 
the wild pine, Pinus sylvéstris, which abound 
in resin, and are, consequently, more durable 
than white deals. 
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Asarroms at Islington, 90; in France, 242. 

Aberdeenshire, cottages of, 94. 

Amiens, a public library established in, 88. 

Architect and Surveyor, strictures on the pro- 
fessions of, 12. 

Architects, —_ tion of, to North America, 
remarks oj |, 384—386. 

Architectural Drawings and Lectures, by Mr. 
Britton, notice of, 181; at Bristol, by y ite. Ross, 
notice of, 210. 

Architectural Exhibitions, 89. 

Architectural Fountains, designs for, in artificial 


stone, 
Architectural Improvement of London, remarks 


Architectural Magazine, objects of, 1; critical 
remarks on, 41. 212. 246. 
Architectural Maxims, 80. 128. 201. 236. 266. 308. 


Architectural Societies, 89. 

Architectural Students, 138. 

Architecture, advantages of a taste for, 212 ; con- 
sidered as an art of imagination, 145; Angl o~ 
Norman style of, 288; as a study for ladies, 
246; classic ic elementary forms of, 16; character 
in, 524; claim of, as a fine art, 993; common, 
or imitative, —, 9 yon or original, 
genius in, com the comparative value 
of simplicity in, Oe, 5 ste, 120 ; Gothic, ele. 
mentary repeal of, Grecian, anticipated 
universality of, 275; on the means of ware a 
correct taste in, 49. 52; a just taste in, 40 
a the alleged degeneracy i in, 148; of China, 

: 315; of Egypt, 17; on character in, $24; on 
heraldic ornaments in, 188 ; on those principles 
of aa in, which are common to all the 
fine 4 ag ee . 281. $21. 353; science and sub- 
jects of, 1; taste for, 3; asa fine art, 5; Soane’s 
lectures on, 89; the best general work on, en- 


Camilla Cottage, query respecting, 48. 
Cast-iron angie for outside doors, 233, 
ae, . ds in India, 315 of Sir Wal metallic, o 
enotap e mem ir Walter Seat. 5 
oes in architecture, 924 ~ 
imney-pots, arch-headed toe in, criticall 
examined, 386; ornamenta P91 6 4 
Chimne: shafts, 14; ornamental, Jf in build. 
ing of, 63. 
Chimneys, smoky, plan for curing, 390. 
Church at Hove, jobbing in building of, 211; 
spire of one in Cheshire set straight, 209. 
Churches, new, hints respecting, 
Civil engineering, proposed course of lectures on, 


Classic architecture, the elemen| rinciples of, 
108. 112. 153, 259,” ann geeny 


Clerkenwell, a Gothic church at, 90. 

Closets in sitting-rooms, remarks on forming, 548. 
Cock for boilers, a new kind, 46; query respect- 
aa criticism on, Rae 

‘oncrete, composition of, 2 foundations of, 

216. 248; forming walls of, 320. 
Constantinople, a large building erected at, 208. 
Cooking by gas, 93, 94. 
ew capital, a remarkable one in the Vati. 

can, 35 
Cottages, premium offered by the "Highland So- 

ciety for Yoasigns of, 93 
County hall, pare Tay shire, 352. 

oo" roof, tee of" a, —— 

airy, query on the best "met! cool, 

392; dai and poultry house, 143. Saline 
Damp fou foundations and damp walls, remedies for, 


Danish academy, exhibition at, 243. 
Dining-room, position of, 

Doors to rooms, mode of hanging, criticised, 386. 
Dover, a at, 209. 





quired for, 320; the causes of the different de-| Do 


grees of taste in, 97; a delicate taste in, 97; 
the intensity of taste in, 98; a refined taste in, 
98; a perfect taste in, 99; the circumstances 
which prevent individuals attaining a taste in, 
99; on the ina of enrichment in, 255; on 
uniformity in, 285. 

Armagh Cathedral, 27: 

Artificial stone, ‘Kastin’ s, 216; Bagshaw’s, 87; 
Ranger’s, 47. 392. 

Ash pans and hearths, 96.; 

Athens, proposed new me! 

Austin’s artificial stone, dur 

h, an oval hip, 

Bellingham bridge, 352. 

Berlin, general introduction of cast iron in the 
edifices of, 88; improvements rye 

Biography of architects, suggested, 95 

a et grammar school, 92; new market, 

town hall, 92 ; critiques on, 379. 

Biank windows, ‘maxim respecting, 236 ; eritique 
on, 

Blower, Clarke's improved, 87. 

Boiler for steaming food for cattle, 48. 

—- apparatus for heating by hot water, 


lis at, 243, 375. 
ability of, 159. 216, 


Boring for water at Diss, 210. 
Bricks, ancient, at Sutton Place, 210; British, 
——— analysis of, 317 ; remarks on, 125. 
Brick yer, influence of, on rural architecture, 8. 
Brickmaking, machines for, 184; among the 
Chinese, 125; in Egypt, 37: 
Bridge at Chester, objections to, 140; of a novel 
description, 278; over the Dee, 4 47. 
Bruges stove, improvements in, 71. 
Buchanan’s gate, 95. 
—_ jobbing in, 211. 
bo wera , obituary of, 96. 
loriftre of Bonnemain, 359. 





caps for wooden fences, 235. 
Doweled floors, 319. 

Drumianrig, palace of, 94. 

— observations on the choice of, 


Edinburgh, oe ey ee in, 93. $17. 

Edinburgh Society of Arts, 212. 

Ee eet ty, ok ort Cottage ” architecture, effects 
produced by, 94. 

Exeter new market, 352 ; Athenzum, 252. 

Factories, a new mode of warming of, 88. 

Fireproof floors, 7. ae of Caithness flag- 
stones and cast poy hi 

Fires in London, on the he frequent cause of, 244. 

Fishmongers’ Hall, noti 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 378. 

Freemasonry, 47. 

Furniture, cleaning of, 86; French, inlaid, 244 ; 
use of slate and pte iron’ in, 41, 

Garden architecture, 120. 

Garden engine with iron frame, 92. ~ 

Germany, architects of, 276 ; buildin in, 276. 

Gin temples of the metropolis, remarks on, 164. 

Grecian tiles, 144. 

Greek cross, explanation of, 95. 

Gridiron, a covered one, 47. 

Gothic arch of great antiquity, 95. 

Gothic architecture, elements and principles of, 


Government house, a model for, 276. 
Harmony in architecture, 354. 
sy Sy by hot water, origin and progress of, 


Holkham, improvements at, 245. 

House, domestic offices of, 

Houses of Parliament, destruction of, and sugges- 
tion of new designs for, 

Hoylake church, description | of, 292 ; correction 
of an error in the perspective view of, 381. 
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Huddersfield parish church, 211. Shop fronts, improved design for, 113. 116; cri- 
Hungerford n2w mark: 53, tique on, 


et. 
= *s monument at Liverpool, critique on, 
Intricacy in architecture, 354. 
Troning stove, an improved one, 92. 
Isometrical drawing, Mr. Sopwith’s description 


Kitchen furniture, 92. 

Labarre, M., a French architect, obituary of, 48. 

ne improved form of, in use in Edin- 
» 367. 


bu: 

Leeds court-house, improvements in, 211. 

Leith harbour, improvement of, 316. 

Madeleine, church of, in Paris, 46. 

Maple or satin wood, dyeing of, 240. 

Market at Knightsbridge, 90. 

Mason, influence of, on rural architecture, 6. 

Masonic hall at Tiverton, 378. 

Milepost, description of an improved one, 78. __ 

Monument on vrogie, notice of, 381; at Li- 
ve » critique on, 277; on Bromsgrove 
Lickey, description of, 379. 

Mortar, women carriers of, 243. 

Naples, roads and bridges in the kingdom of, 


National Gallery, critique on, 90. 139; model of, 
New Exchange, Glasgow, query respecting, 391. 
fy, le, imp te in 

— Mr. Peter, proposed annuity for, 140 


Northumberland, cottages of, 91. 
Nuneham Courtenay, architectural improvements 





at, 92. 

Obelisk’ on Bromsgrove mg 379; of Luxor, 
where to be placed in Paris, 46. 245, 374, 

Ornaments for cabinet work, 370; heraldic, in 
architecture, 188. 

Oven with revolving shelves, 47. 

Painted transparent blinds, remarks on, 197. 

Pantheon in Oxford Street, 91. 184. 

Pargetting, 184. ’ 

Partitions of lath and plaster, mode of renderjng 
fireproof, 40. 

Patent lever flooring-cramp, 96. 

Penrhyn Castle, 93. 

Perkins’s mode of heating by hot water, 212. 
iles, w n, 352. 

Plan, studies of, 226. ‘ 

se casts, query respecting the colouring of, 





Plate warmer, improvements in, 216. 

Preston, architecture, &c., at, 91. 

Protestant church in the Rue d’ Aguesseau, 242. 

Public buildings, communication of sound in, 142 

Pyramids of 91. 268. 

eed at Blackwall, 140; at Woolwich, 392. 
ilroad between Dublin and Kingston, 317. 

Railway, an experimental one, at Camden Town, 


—* artificial stone, 47 ; used at Woolwich, 


Roads, underdraining of, 91. 

Roaster, a portable one, 92. 

Roasting oven, description of, 72. 

Rocks, boring and blasting of, 93. 

Roller blinds, 95. 

Rosenburg Palace, 243. 

Russel stove, description of, and strictures on, 75. 
Sarcophagus in Hamilton Palace, 278. 

Sea water, separation of from its salt, 214. 








382. 
Shutters for shop fronts, an improved method of 


deboards for « 

Sideboards for small rooms, 247 ; with shelves of 
marble or slate, 95. 

Slamming of a passage door, a preventive for, 126. 

Slate, applicable to dairy shelves, &c., 143; slabs 





of, proposed as s) for iron rails, 241; as 
pavement and flooring, 241. 

Smallwood, .W. F., architect, obituary of, 184. 

Smithy, portable, 144. 

Smoky chimneys, a method of curing of, 233. 

Ss t House, critique on the architectural 
designs exhibited at, 181. 


St. James’s Park, proposed entrance to, 316. 

Stands for the extra-leaves of dining-tables, 143. 

Statue, colonel, to be erected on the Pantheon 
in . 

Street architecture, 96 ; of London, 90. 

Street houses and shop fronts, remarks on, 113. 


116. 

Suspension a on the road between Naples 
and Rome, 207. 

Suspension pier at Greenhithe, 47. 

Swansea, architectural improvements at, 93. 

Sydney, the pure sand of, used for the manufac- 
ture of glass, 89. 

Table, marble, with a cast-iron pillar, 30°, query 
respecting one, 143. 

Telford, Thomas, F.R.S., obituary of, $20. 

Theatre, a new method of diffusing light in, 276. 

Tothill Fields prison, notice of, 90. 208, 

Towel stands, query respecting, 96; answer to, 


391. 
Tower at Muthill in Aberdeenshire, critique on, 
381; of the Southwark pin manufactory, query 
Ps ag, i , wd method fe righting, 320. ne 
go) jomas, a subscription pro; or 
the children of, $08. nt net 
Trentham Hall, improvements at, 141. 
University, London, and National Gallery, re- 
marks on the porticoes of, 317. 
Variety in architecture, 354. 
Verandas and windows, remarks on, 314. 
Versailles, fitting up the palace of, 88. 
Ventilation, critical remarks on, 389; of bed- 
rooms, 87; of hospitals and sick wards, 229; 
of living-rooms, 64. 213. 279. 
Vienne surfaces, Wheatstone’s figures pro- 
duced y 138. 
Villa at Ingress Park, 47; design of one for a 
sloping site, required, 48 ; in the Norman style, 
33; one now building at Sydney, 376; decep- 
tive practices in the designing of, 117. 214. 
be eld, school-house and savings’-bank there, 


Washing and wringing machines, 247. 

Water conducted in pipes by the ancients, 373. 

Wilberforce memorial, 211, 

Windows, blank, critical remarks on their intro- 
duction in buildings, 387—389 ; lofty, incon. 
venience of, 247 ; apparatus for cleaning the 
outsides of, described, 392 ; situation of the sites 


of, 
Witty’s furnace, improvements in, 91. 
Woburn Abbey, improvement of, 14V. 
Wooden fence, notice of, 79. 
Working over-hours, 45. 
Workmen, unions of, bad, 45. 86. 
Worthing clock.tower, 245. 
York monument, a descriptive account of, 192. 
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